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Notice.— With this week’s Svectator is issued, gratis, a 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————>—_— 

HE preoccupation of the week has been a dangerous dis- 
pute with Russia, which has not ended yet. The officers 
of the Boundary Commission have reported to the Government 
that the Russians, pending the demarcation of the Afghan 
frontier, have claimed Penjdeh, a tract believed to be in Afghani- 
stan, and seized the Zulficar Pass on the Hari-Rud, which 
threatens Herat. Abdurrahman Khan, the Ameer, has also made 
the same report, and has demanded assistance. The Viceroy of 
India has accordingly arranged an interview with the Ameer 
in the Rawul Pindee district, and has ordered 20,000 troops 
to be present to lend dignity to the ceremonial, and to 
form a movable corps d’armée ready for immediate action. 
At the same time, the Government at home has requested 
that of St. Petersburg to withdraw its troops, and on its 
refusal has informed it that the Ameer will resist further 
aggression by force, and will be supported in that resistance by 
her Majesty’s Government. These grave facts were communicated 
to Parliament on Tuesday, by Lord Granville in the Lords, and 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice in the Commons; and information 
was also given to the papers that the situation in respect to 
Russia, though far from desperate, included “ dangerous 
points.” The Funds immediately fell; but it was noticed 
that Russian Stocks did not fall, buyers in Berlin sending 
large orders, under the obvious impression that the dispute 
would not end in war. This is not, however, quite the feeling in the 
British Departments, where an unusual activity is perceptible, 
suggesting that Government is collecting all its resources. The 
whole Army, for example, has been examined as to its fitness 
for immediate service. 








The unfavourable facts as to this new danger are that the 
Russian Government should have advanced troops while the, 
Boundary Commission, to which it had assented, was at work’ 
that it has refused to withdraw these troops; that the Ameer of 
Cabul, a man of nerve and dignity, is genuinely alarmed; and 
that Germany and France would obviously be delighted if 
England and Russia went to war. The favourable facts are 
that the Indian Government is perfectly ready; that Lord 
Dufferin understands both the ideas and the resources of the 
Russian Court; that with the aid of the Quetta Railway, we 
can, if needful, send the Ameer fifty thousand good troops 
in quicker time than the Russians can march them 
from their nearest railway-point; and that the Ameer 
Abdurrahman has his people under control, and the fight- 
ing strength of Afghanistan at his disposal. It is further 





a most favourable point that the case is clear, and that 
the United Kingdom, as a whole, is prepared to support the 
Government. It seems incredible that the Russian Govern- 
ment, under such unfavourable circumstances, with its finances 
in confusion, and with the chance at least of an insurrection in 
Turkestan, should desire a war, which will not, as matters stand, 
help it to Constantinople. At the same time, the existence of 
a War-party in St. Petersburg cannot be denied, or the preva- 
lence of a feeling that the internal situation is too bad to bear, 
and that an unsuccessful war would end it as well as a successful 
one. 


We have no means, without publishing a map, of placing the 
geographical questions in dispute exactly before our readers ; 
but they may, we believe, take these two facts as ascertained. 
One is, that the Russians have advanced exactly to the points 
which they would need if they intended to attack Herat from 
the North as well as the West; and that, in the judgment of 
her Majesty’s Government and of the Ameer, they have entered 
Afghanistan. Moreover, if there were doubt, that doubt would 
be settled by the joint Boundary Commission, to which they 
assented, but which they now override. 


The debate on the Vote of Censure was concluded yesterday 
week in both Houses. In the House of Lords, after various vigorous 
speeches,—amongst others, from Lord Carnarvon against the 
Government,—Lord Granville quizzed the Duke of Richmond, 
recorded Lord Beaconsfield’s remark in answer to Prince Bis- 
marck’s advice to take Egypt, that “he would not take it as a 
gift,” and expressed his strong opinion that England is bound 
in honour to defend Egypt Proper against the Mahdi, and to do 
all in her power to sustain her faithful adherents in Dongola 
and further up the Nile. But he declined to give pledges as 
to what this country would do under all possible circumstances, 
Lord Salisbury replied in a vigorous attack on the irresoluteness 
and half-and-half mind of the Government, declaring that the 
Soudan ought to be held long enough to establish firmly in . 
power the native Government left behind us, and that the 
Lords, if they differed from the Commons, would nevertheless 
represent as truly as the Commons the matured opinion of the 
country. That, of course, Lord Salisbury can only know by 
intuition or inspiration. One House being representative and 
the other not, it requires either intuition or inspiration to be 
sure that the House which is nof representative represents the 
country, and the House which is representative does not. In 
the House of Lords, the Censure was carried by a very large 
majority, 189 to 68, majority, 121. 








In the House of Commons, the principal speakers were Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr. E. Clarke, Mr. 
Forster, and Lord Hartington; but the interest of the debate is 
already so completely passed that we can but barely refer to 
one or two points. Mr. Forster, who followed Mr. Clarke, was 
moderate, declaring that the exceeding bitterness of Mr. Clarke’s 
language would not be justified by the opinion of either the 
country or the House. Nevertheless, though he was not bitter, 
he was anxious to show that the delay of the British Govern- 
ment had caused General Gordon’s betrayal. Gordon would not 
have been betrayed, he said, if the Expedition had arrived in 
time to prevent the complete investment of the city. Unless 
there had been a powerful army without the walls, it would not 
have been worth a traitor’s while to open the gates. He depre- 
cated any editing of General Gordon’s “Diaries,” and insisted 
that they should be published word for word. Referring to a 
taunt cast upon him by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Forster said 
that, many as were the epithets of blame which had been 
showered upon him, he never remembered having been called a 
Whig before. He taunted Mr. Gladstone once more with his 
great mastery of “ distinctions and differences.” And he struck 
a blow at Mr. Courtney. Mr. Courtney had declared that he 
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knew the real mind of the Prime Minister on Egypt; but, in 
spite of his great eloquence, great sincerity, and great know- 
ledge, Mr. Courtney, said Mr. Forster, also believes that 
he possesses much more knowledge than he really has. At 
all events, Mr. Forster professed himself quite unable to fathom 
the policy of the Government. They would not look forward 
from one step to the next; they would not recognise that one 
step rendered another necessary. As he could not support a 
policy of vacillation, he must vote against the Government. 


Lord Hartington’s reply was not interesting, but it was firm 
and manly. He refused to give any sort of pledges that the 
Government would engage to do effectually this, that, or the 
other, before retiring from the Soudan. They would do all in 
their power to leave a Government of a real kind behind them. 
They would do all in their power to secure the position of their 
Arab allies. They would do all in their power to put an end to 
the slave-trade. But they would not bind themselves beforehand 
to do all sorts of things which it might be simply impossible to 
achieve under circumstances which. at present no one can fore- 
see. After this speech, and a short reply from Lord John 
Manners, the Vote of Censure was negatived by 302 votes 
against 288, the Parnellites voting in a solid body, over forty 
strong, with Sir Stafford Northcote. Immediately after- 
wards they turned round and voted with Mr. John Morley 
against any further occupation of the Soudan, Mr. Morley 
obtaining 112 votes for his amendment, which was defeated by 
455 votes to 112 (majority, 313). We have enumerated else- 
where the names of the leading Liberals who voted against the 
Government, and the names of the more important of the 
absentees. The discussion, on the whole, was not in either 
House up to the highest standard of recent debates. 


On Saturday there was a Cabinet Coun cil, at which, of 
course, the House of Commons’ vote of the early morning was 
taken into consideration; and rumour will have it that the 
counsels were divided as to the proper course to take,—to resign, 
or toretain office. It was decided to retain office ; and so obvious 
is it that this was the right decision, that we are very loth to 
believe that any member of the Government was willing to 
justify a different conclusion. Resignation is justified only 
when it is reasonable to expect the formation of a stronger 
Government as the consequence of resignation. It is as certain 
as anything can be that no such result could have followed in 
the present case. Lord Salisbury is profoundly distrusted by 
the nation, and for eight months to come could not even have 
dissolved to test the extent of that distrust. Myr. Goschen has 
no Liberal following of any moment so far as he is at issue 
with the Government; and certainly would not have carried any 
appreciable force with him to support a coalition between him 
and the Tories. On the whole, the division showed a very great 
fidelity on the part of all the Liberal Members who in any way 
represent large constituencies, and a very considerable amount 
of fidelity even on the part of the members for those con- 
stituencies which are to be merged in county divisions. As for 
the pendulous Parnellite party, no conceivable Government 
would command its confidence. Mr. Gladstone’s decision to 
remain has met with almost universal approval among the 
Liberals, and with very general acquiescence, we believe, among 
the Conservatives. 

On Sunday the Lord Mayor of Dublin was betrayed into 
language, at a public meeting in Phoenix Park, which he subse- 
quently found reason to regret. He said, in relation to the 
Prince of Wales’s visit, that “since he came to the Mansion 
House he had always kept the civic flag flying, but the day the 
Prince of Wales landed at, Kingstown he would take down the 
flag.’ This declaration provoked vast discontent among the 
tradesmen of Dublin, who did not wish to lose the advantages 
which the gaicties of the Prince’s visit might be expected to 
produce; and on Monday the Lord Mayor was much badgered 
at the Common Council about his declaration, but was very 
cautious in his replies. On Thursday, however, a retractation 
appeared in the morning papers, sent to them by telegraph. 
“ T will feel much obliged,” writes the Lord Mayor to the Times, 
“by your permitting me to express, through the Times, my 
“‘ sincere regret for having, under the excitement of a mass meet- 
“ing, used language in reference to the visit of the Prince 
“and Princess of Wales which is justly liable to censure, as 
* offering disrespect to their Royal Highnesses. Nothing was 
“ farther from my intention than to do so, and I trust to your 








“courtesy to publish this apology.” We trust a great deal of 
the violence of Irish language is as far from the “ intention” of 
those who utter it as the Lord Mayor assures us that his own was 
Bat who shall answer for the mind which rules its tongue na 
loosely, that the tongue contradicts the purpose P 

At a meeting of the National League on Wednesday, the 
Lord Mayor was, in fact, reprimanded for his apology, a reso. 
lation being carried warning the Municipal representatives to 
“ preserve a dignified neutrality,” and not to be guilty of treason 
to the chosen King of Home-rule. ‘The dynamite party have, 
it is said, sent the Prince of Wales a letter, promising to do him 
and the Princess no harm, but anonymous promises are not of 
great value. Welcome, or not welcome, the Prince of Wales is 
going, and, we suspect, will receive a much heartier welcome 
than the fierce Parnellites will approve. As to Mr. Parnell, 
who shall by searching find out his attitude towards the Prince ? 


London was amazed and a little dismayed on Monday by 
hearing that Lord Wolseley had recalled General Brackenbury’s 
force when almost within sight of Abou Hamad, and indeed 
after it had crossed the river for the final march and attack, 
No reason for the recall has yet been published, the official 
explanation that the object of the expedition was only to punish 
the murderers of Colonel Stewart being palpably absurd, and it 
is possible that General Wolseley may have received some 
information not before the public. It is more probable, how- 


ever, that Lord Wolseley, finding an attack on Berber 
impracticable from want of transport, saw little gain 
in the seizure of Abou Hamad, and resolved to con- 


centrate his forces as near the Egyptian frontier as he 
could manage. He has, therefore, it is stated, resolved to wait 


‘the hot weather out at Old Dongola, holding, however, other 


points further south which will be of value when he next 
advances. The delay will somewhat dishearten the troops ; but 
it will enable all preparations to be made complete, and will 
allow of heavy reinforcements. Of course, the attack on Osman 
Digna from Suakim will go on, and the troops to make it are 
rapidly assembling. There is a report of want of water at 
Suakim ; but there must be condensing-engines at Aden, which 
could be speedily brought up. 


We are happy to see that the Ministry are at last beginning 
to refuse to answer questions about war preparations. A 
Parliamentary Government cannot keep many secrets, but it is 
simply impossible for a General to conduct a war while he is 
placed by politicians undera microscope. It is not wise to pub- 
lish even the contract with Messrs. Lucas for the Suakim Rail- 
way, while to state the date for its completion is to warn the 
Mahdi when he will be attacked; and, what is worse, for how 
long he may be fearless about his line of retreat if he marches 
Northward. If the House does not trust the Minister for War, 
let it turn him out; but if it does, let him have full dis- 
cretion as to what he will say and not say. Information 
as to past events is already as full as it can be; and to ask 
what a General means by a movement of retreat or concentra- 
tion, is to invite the enemy to attack him. We question even 
if such exact accounts of numbers are prudent; but if Govern- 
ment cannot keep the newspapers quiet, it can hold its own 
tongue, and, when necessary, should. 


The irritation, real or simulated, of Prince Bismarck with 
England found expression on Monday in a long speech delivered 
by the Chancellor to the Reichstag. In this speech he accused 
Great Britain of unfriendliness, shown in the publication of 
conversations with the British Ambassador of the “ most conti- 
dentjal character,” which were never meant to be reported, and 
by statements that he had advised Great Britain to take Egypt. 
He had given no such advice. He had volunteered nothing ; 
but when pressed by the British Ambassador*to give him a hint 
of his opinion, he had stated that were he Minister of Great Britain 
he should not annex Egypt, and thus produce a tension among 
the Powers, but should obtain a“ lease” of Egypt from the Sultan. 
This would avoid excitement in the Mussulman world, and would 
conciliate the French financiers, while it would leave all treaties 
intact, and would give England the security needful to her in a 
connecting-link between her European and her Asiatic posses- 
sions. The Chancellor, however, added, that “if England should 
prefer to annex Egypt, we should not regard it as part of our 
duty to prevent her. Friendship with England is more 
important for us than the future fate of Egypt.” 
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The German Chancellor, however, while making these declara- 
tions, anxiously disclaimed all unfriendliness to the English 
nation. He even went the absurd length of stating that F he 
attached great importance to the continuance of good relations 
between England and France”—whom he is striving to set by 
the ears—and wound-up his speech by saying that “ he should do 
allin his power, in the most conciliatory manner, sine ira et 
studio, to restore our relations to that footing of calm and 
friendly intercourse which has always existed between us and 
England, and which is natural to both corntries, neither having 
vital interests that conflict with those of the other.” He 
hardly believed that the British Government would continue to 
oppose his Colonial policy, “as it has done in the Cameroons, 
as well as in’ Australia, New Guinea, Fiji, and other places.” 
It is noticed that since this speech Count Herbert Bismarck, 
acknowledged to be his father’s most confidential agent, has 
been in England, nominally on a visit to Lord Rosebery, and 
has been closeted with Lord Granville, and it is supposed, 
therefore, that some final proposals have been made. To out- 
siders, who see quite well that the Chancellor is, as usual, 
employing his fatal frankness to conceal something, the only 
reflection which occurs is the instinctive one,—‘* What the devil 
is the man at?” He is driving at something which is very near 
to his heart, but what is it? Certainly not to give stout young 
Germans, who might make food for cannon, an opportunity of 
dying of fever in New Guinea and the Cameroons, 


Mr. Cleveland, the new Piesident of the United States, was 
sworn-in on March 4th, and made a speech, which, though not 
free from the vagueness characteristic of Royal Speeches and 
Presidential Addresses, was in parts of a high tone. He is 
obviously inclined to peace, Free-trade, and economy, but 
is sensible that such questions must be decided by the 
Legislature rather thau himself. Moreover, while in his 
Messages he must give advice, in his Address he is speaking, 
not to Congress, but to the whole people. He was most clear 
and decided about Civil Service Reform, and upon the final 
settlement of the position of the Negroes within the Union. 
They “are citizens, and entitled to all rights.” His Cabinet is 
considered in America to be well selected, Mr. Bayard being 
Secretary of State,—or, as we should say, Premier, with the 
foreign portfolio. He is detested by the Irish, whose advocate 
in the Senate has moved to disallow the appointment. The 
Finance Minister is Mr. Manning, of whom little is known 
except that he is sound on currency, and, like the President, 
opposed both to paper-money and the further coinage of silver 
dollars. 


New South Wales is enthusiastic over the departure of its 
regiment for the Soudan. The day (March 3rd) was observed 
as a public holiday, and the Governor made an address, in 
which he declared that they had volunteered “to suppress a 
system of unspeakable cruelty, and for the establishment of order 
and justice in a misgoverned country.” Many among them were 
rich men, who had seized the chance of service in a bloody war 
“in order to show to the world the unity of the mighty and in- 
vincible Empire of which they are members.” ‘ Our earnest wish 
is that you may come back crowned with England’s gratitude 
as you are now encompassed by her sympathies.” Lord A. 
Loftus speaks in a slightly rhetorical tone; but the enthusiasm 
is evidently most fervent. The Colony votes the whole expenses, 
and will provide for the families of those who fall; while the 
ranks of the regiment are full of men of fortune and standing in 
the Colony. It is said that no fewer than eight officers have 
enlisted as privates to share in the Expedition. 

We published an account on September 20th, 1884, of a 
proposal made in the Canton Vaud to impose a progressive 
property-tax on personalty only, land being exempted, nominally 
because it yields little, but really because the peasants would not 
tax themselves. The tax begins with fortunes of £2,000, and 
may be roughly taken as equal to a two-shilling income-tax on all 
possessed of personalty above that amount. As this is in addition 
to a heavy communal tax on personalty, the Vaudois owner of 
£2,000 will pay directly a fourth of his income to the State, while 
the peasant-proprietor nearly escapes, and intends to sweep away 
most other taxes. The proposal was opposed to the Constitution 
of the Canton ; but a Constituent Assembly agreed to it, and it 
was then submitted to the people. We have just heard that it 
has been accepted by a large majority. This is the first in- 
stance, we believe, in which direct confiscation of personalty 





only has been ordered by a Democracy, though repudiation, in 
some of the Southern States of America, has involved the same 
principle. 





“Society” has been greatly interested this week in a suit 
brought by the Earl of Durham, praying the Divorce Court to 
declare his marriage with Miss Ethel Milner null. He asserts that 
she was either mad or fatuous at the time of her marriage, and 
therefore incompetent to give consent. There is no doubt the 
lady is insane now; but the question is as to her insanity at the 
time of her marriage, and upon this point all testimony turns. 
Some evidence has been taken ix cameré, but the body of 
testimony produced in Court is, as yet, in Lady Durham’s favour. 
Lord Durham’s relatives think her shyness and silence proofs of 
insanity, as does he himself,—though he could not have thought 
so at the time.—but her relatives and friends, the latter of whom 
include peuple beyond suspicion, say she was till some time 
after the marriage very retiring, but otherwise like everybody 
else. The case is watched with a certain malicious interest, and 
certainly does not tend tu dissipate the old impression that 
frivolity is not an educating profession. 


“© Proportional representation ” is snuffed-out, at all events 
for the present. On Monday, Sir John Lubbock moved an 
instruction to the Committee on the Redistribution Bill which 
was intended to raise the subject, and supported it by an able 
speech of the usual kind, denying that in large constituencies © 
the element of chance in the Hare scheme could have any 
appreciable effect, and urging the danger of representing the 
Irish Loyalists as less strong in Ireland than they really are. 
Mr. E. A. Leatham made an able speech against the proposal 
expressly on the ground which we have so often urged, that the 
first quality necessary for a good electoral system is simplicity, 
and that to allow second and third preferences to determine 
elections would be introducing a non-political and fancy element 
into the matter, pregnant with the greatest possible dangers. 
Sir Charles Dilke, who had once favoured the system, also spoke 
against it, as also did Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 





On Tuesday, when the debate was resumed, Mr. Courtney 
made a most eloquent appeal in its favour, but quite failed to 
interest the House, which grew the more hilarious the more 
ardent Mr. Courtney became. Was Mr. Courtney’s proposal to 
weight the Government against the possible crotcheteers which 
minority representation might produce, by counting them, as the 
billiard-markers say, “ fifty-up,”? before beginning to reckon the 
votes on a division, serious, or was it an elaborate joke? Whether 
serious or jocose, we cannot imagine a proposal more carefully 


calculated to take all the weight out of Mr. Courtney’s speech 


‘than one intended to give a false bottom, as it were, to the 


strength of the Government in the House of Commons. If the 
proposal were serious, Mr. Courtney would be ruined as a 
statesman. If it were jocose, his levity would be held to be very 
damaging to him. The division showed 31 for Sir John Lub- 
bock’s motion, and 131 against it. Of the 33 who, including the 
tellers, voted for it, 16 were Conservatives and 17 Liberals. 

The Oxford Convocation is to be asked next 'Tuesday,—rather 
by surprise, for the proposal has been forced rather rapidly 
through the preliminary stages,—to vote a further sum of 
£500 a year to the Wynplate Professor of Physiology for the 
use of his physiological laboratory. Those who disapprove of 
engrafting Vivisection on the normal practices of a great 
University intend to oppose this grant until a decree shall 
be formulated which will prohibit what they object to, and 
impose the fitting conditions on the use to which a University 
laboratory should be turned. We trust the resistance may be 
successful. It is neither accurate nor fair to represent it as 
purely obstructive, for its purpose is definite,—to obtain a 
restrictive decree imposing reasonable conditions on the use of 
the Laboratory. It is true that Professor Burdou Sanderson has 
promised not to use Vivisection for teaching purposes, though 
his promise does not bind his successors. But even such a 
promise as that is not enough. He retains the right to use it 
for private investigation. Now, painful experiments on living 
animals should not be permitted-in the University at all. 
Whether the practice be wrong, as we believe, or right, it is 
in the highest degree unsuitable for a University, and certain 
to exercise a mischievous influence on the characters of the 
students of both sexes. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 97? to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


T was hardly possible for the Government to have arrived 
at any decision except that which they have actually arrived 
at,—to remain at their posts. Even if there were any precedent 
for resigning with a majority of fourteen—and we believe 
that there is none,—there is certainly no precedent for resigning 
with a majority of fourteen against a minority composed 
like that of last week. Some forty Members of the minority 
certainly passed no opinion on the Egyptian policy of the 
Government, though they passed a censure on the Govern- 
ment itself, So little, indeed, can the Parnellite Members 
be accepted as having given any serious vote on the 
Egyptian policy which they proposed to condemn, that within 
a few minutes they turned round and joined with Mr. John 
Morley in voting a direct censure on the policy which they had 
supported in the previous division. It is impossible to take 
such votes seriously. They should be struck-off the computa- 
tion altogether ; for it is quite certain that they would be just 
as available to turn-out any Government which might have 
taken the place of Mr. Gladstone’s, as they were to turn-out 
Mr. Gladstone’s. The Parnellite vote should be accepted by 
both parties as constituting “a tendency not ourselves which 
makes for” instability. It would be thrown against Sir 
Stafford Northcote as readily as against Mr. Gladstone, and 
against a Coalition Government such as has been sometimes 
imagined, under the leadership (suppose) of Mr. Goschen, as 
readily.as against Sir Stafford Northcote. The fact is, the 
Parnellite vote is not one on which any conceivable Govern- 
ment could count, unless indeed there should arise one ready to 
propose Home-rule and a Federal system and all the rest of the 
impossible nonsense which, for the present, Mr. Parnell is 
believed to favour; and even then we should find that the 
Parnellites were ready to formulate new demands, But as the 
forty Parnellites would simply try to upset any and every 
Government we could create, we ought to count-out their votes 
altogether on party issues, and reckon them as non-existent. 
Now, if the Parnellite votes are extinguished and not 
reckoned for either party, the Government would have 
had a majority of fifty-four, a very sufficient majority 
for the purposes of administrative strength, and one so 
large as to render it quite impossible for the supporters 
of the Vote of Censure to command the confidence of 
the present Parliament, if they had taken office, and had taken 
it as they must have done without any kind of right to count 
on the adhesion of the Parnellite Party. If, with the chance 
support of the Parnellites, and no administrative odium to 
bear, Sir Stafford Northcote and his colleagues were in 
a minority of fourteen, they would, when in office and 
with all the administrative odium that belongs to office, have 
usually been in a minority of ninety-four, for the Parnellite 
vote would then have swung round to the other side 
and been cast against them. This being so, it would 
obviously have been the greatest possible dereliction of 
duty on the part of the Government had they tried to shake- 
cff the burden of official responsibility. There was no Govern- 
ment possible which would have commanded anything like the 
same popular confidence. Had they retired, they would have 
retired in favour of men who would have commanded no con- 
fidence at all. And as at present a Dissolution is out of the 
question, there was positively no alternative for them but to 
remain where they were. Any other course would have been 
a breach of trust with the people, and a breach of trust at a 
very critical moment in the administration of British affairs. 
For all the evidence goes to show that if the constituencies 
are disposed to blame the Government at all, which is by no 
means certain, they are disposed to blame them rather for the 
voncessions they make in the direction of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s view, than for not going far enough in the direction of 
that view. From Mr. John Morley’s followers must be 
deducted, of course, the Parnellites, who, having done all they 
could to censure the Government for not moving in one direc- 
tion, then did all they could to censure the Government for 
not moving in the opposite direction. But after we have 
deducted the Parnellite vote from Mr. John Morley’s following, 
there remain more than seventy Members, representing large 
constituencies, who desire to see the Government retire as 
soon as possible from Egypt, and who doubtless stand for a 


much more considerable popular force on that side of the. 


issue than their mere numbers would suggest. If the 
people at large incline at all to blame the Government, they 





incline to blame it for doing too much in the Soudan not for 
doing too little. And if they are disinclined to blame the 
Government, it is because they feel the utmost confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone’s strong desire to disengage us as soon as ma 
be from the complications of our position, not because the 
regard him as likely to go further than he need in andertakiny, 
superfluous enterprises there. They trust him because he with- 
drew from Afghanistan when he might have made excuses for 
staying there ; they trust him because he made peace with the 
Boers when to make peace with the Boers brought all sorts of 
calumnies on England; because they feel persuaded that a 
Government which did both these things would not do more 
than is requisite to fulfil our obligations in Egypt and the 
Soudan. Suppose for a moment that a Government could 
have been formed with Mr. Goschen as its exponent in the 
House of Commons, then so far as we can judge, the coun- 
try would have had no confidence in it at all, and would 
have clamoured loudly for a Dissolution. Whatever may be 
the doubts in the popular mind, they are not doubts tending 
in the direction of a Salisbury or even of a Goschen policy. 
The real loss of the Liberal party consisted in the desertion 
of twelve nominal Liberals, counting for twenty-four in a 
division, and the absence of fourteen more. We cannot say 
that in these desertions and abstentions there is any sign 
of change of public opinion at all, and our readers will 
agree with us when we name the deserters and the absentees, 


Of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster we need not speak. Their - 


views are in no respect new; and we know, by the way 
in which the Liberal constituents of Mr. Forster have 
criticised his vote, and Mr. Goschen’s would-be Liberal con- 
stituents at Edinburgh have condemned his, that in their 
case at least it is no shifting of public opinion to which 
we must look to explain their course. Then there are, besides 
Mr. Cowen, who almost always votes with the Tories on foreign 
policy, the three Messrs, Fitzwilliam, who have never been trust- 
worthy Liberals at all, and Mr. Albert Grey, who appears to re- 
gard public opinion as determined by the views of Lord Grey on 
all subjects on which the Northumberland miners have not the 
strongest possible convictions of their own. Add Mr. Courtauld, 
Mr. Creyke, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Laing, and Mr. Nicholson, all of 
them, with two exceptions, namely, York (which is both shifty 
and fickle) and- the Orkneys, representing constituencies which 
are to disappear before the next general election, and it will be 
admitted, we think, that we have here no measure of public 
opinion at all. Amongst the fourteen who stayed away, a few 
were kept away by unavoidable causes; while Lord Stafford, 
who represents Sutherlandshire, and Lord Colin Campbell, 
who represents Argyllshire, are hardly to be regarded as 
representing an independent opinion. Amongst the re- 
mainder, we find the representatives of Hythe, of Walling- 
ford, of Wareham, and of the county of Waterford, which, 
in the first three cases, are doomed constituencies; while 
the last is probably very unlikely to return the same Member 
again, and certainly would not object to his even voting 
against the Government, much less staying away on any or 
every occasion when he pleases to do so. There remain Mr. 
MacCullagh Torrens, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Storey, who represent 
large constituencies, but who have repeatedly deserted Govern- 
ment before,—the first, because Finsbury, like the Tower 
Hamlets, is of very uncertain politics; the second because he is 
very unlikely to stand again, and would be returned for 
Birmingham, if he were returned, from old associations and 
without regard to politics ; and the third probably because he 
agrees so decidedly with Mr. John Morley (with whom he 
voted), that he did not care to support the Government even 
against Sir Stafford Northcote. The conclusion we come to, 
then, is that having regard to the number of constituencies now 
practically disfranchised, and the deadweight of the Parnellite 
party, which shifts from side to side, as the ship labours in the 
sea, like the wheat in the hold of a corn-ship, the divisions 
yesterday week did not indicate any change of public 
opinion favourable to the policy of the Conservatives, and did 
indicate that the Government expresses what we may call the 
high-tide line of a forward policy in Egypt. If this country 
eventually governs Egypt—as we sincerely hope, for the sake 
of Egypt, she may—it will be, not for love of a spirited foreign 
policy in England, but because this nation, after trying every 
device it can, consistently with obvious duty, to evade the task, 
finds reluctantly that it cannot be evaded. That being so, to 
have deserted their posts would have been on the part of the 
Government a thoroughly craven course,—a course which Mr. 
Gladstone would be the last man in the world to propose, to 
follow, or to excuse. 
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LORD WOLSELEY’S DECISION. 


ATE has been hard upon England in the Egyptian cam- 
paign. The original idea of the Expedition was 
excellent, and it was within a hair’s-breadth of _complete 
success. It is now clearly shown that the Suakim-Berber 
route, which depended upon the railway being constructed, 
‘would have been too slow ; and Lord Wolseley was, therefore, 
justified in adopting the only alternative—an ascent of the 
River Nile in open boats. The ascent proved unexpectedly 
tedious, not only from the number of cataracts and the 
shallowness of the river, both of which had been provided for, 
bat from the tremendous rush of the stream, which, as in every 
tropical river of the first class, makes the hardest pulling seem 
like work thrown away. In places the boats only made six 
miles a day. The arrival at Korti was, therefore, late, sO 
late, that when Lord Wolseley received General Gordon’s secret 
message, reporting the straits to which Khartoum was reduced, 
it was necessary, for the sake of speed, to run all the risks of 
dividing the force into three, and of making with the smallest 
third what was virtually a foreed march to Gubat. Nothing 
more audacious, or indeed desperate, was ever done in war. 
Sir H. Stewart’s fifteen hundred men had barely transport 
enough, had to cross one hundred and eighty miles of stony 
and hilly desert with water only at two places, and had to face 
every chance of being attacked at the end by an overwhelm- 
ing force. It is now clear, from the detailed narratives which 
are arriving, that we were within an ace of defeat at Abou Klea, 
and that the subsequent march to Gubat was a running fight, 
which could only have been kept-up by men who knew that 
the alternatives before them were steady advance or destruction. 
Still, the risks had to be run, or Gordon to be abandoned ; and 
they were run, and but for the treachery of the liberated slave, 
Faraz Pasha, they would have been justified by complete success. 
Had Mr, Tenniel been right in his pictorial prediction—as for 
three days it seemed certain that he would be right—the relief 
of Khartoum would have lived as a grandly picturesque incident 
in the annals of British war, and Lord Wolseley would have 
been hailed as a General in whom the union of cold judgment 
and supreme audacity almost ensured success. The fall of 
Khartoum, however, with the consequent reinvigoration 
of the Mahdi’s influence, changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. Three divisions, all advancing on Khartoum, which 
they could hold indefinitely, were changed into three divisions 
objectlessly holding or seizing points along the Nile, and liable 
to be attacked at any moment in detail. It was, as the corre- 
spondents on the spot assure us, at first intended to concen- 
trate on Berber; but there was danger that the Mahdi and 
Osman Digna might converge upon the place, and lock us up 
there till autumn ; the troops had suffered much,—the Gubat 
Division, in particular, having lost in killed, wounded, and 
invalided one clear fourth of its strength,—the mortality among 
the camels, which, when overworked, die like flies, almost crippled 
the means of transport, and Lord Wolseley determined to retreat. 
The Division at Gubat was recalled ; and though loaded with 
wounded and insufficiently supplied with camels, Sir Redvers 
Buller executed his orders successfully, chiefly by using General 
Gordon’s sturdy Nubians as carriers for the sick. General 
Brackenbury, with the division marching and rowing to Abou 
Hamad, turned rapidly on his tracks; and by the latest advices 
the whole expedition is now gathered once more at Korti and 
Merawi. It is not, according to the last accounts, intended to 
stop even there. Korti is too far south for a long stay, except 
in force; and to guard his communications, to make supply 
easier, and perhaps to overawe doubtful tribes in his rear, Lord 
Wolseley withdraws his head-quarters to Old Dongola, dis- 
tributing the remainder of his force along the river at the 
points where, during their period of forced inactivity, his 
men will suffer least from the heat, which already begins 
to exceed 104° Fahr. in the shade. That is a very terrible 
degree of heat to Europeans, who, though they can bear heat 
up to 90° for a limited period with less suffering than is 
supposed, suffer from every degree above that point to an 
extent as yet scarcely explained, strong men when exposed to 
it often dropping in the ranks as if they had been poisoned or 
struck by lightning. The sleeplessness, too, produced by the 
heat of East Africa—which is scarcely assuaged by darkness 
—wears men out, and produces a kind of fever often fatal, 
even when all medical appliances are easily procurable. 

The decision to wait and so allow time for the Suakim 
Expedition to act, for reliefs to arrive from Cairo, for the Nile 
to rise, and the heat to abate, is, we are convinced, wise ; but 
it is none the less disappointing. The European world has 











abandoned the custom of going into winter-quarters, and now 
expects that wars shall be waged with startling quickness of 
result, either in victory or defeat. A long period of waiting, 
therefore, takes some heart out of a nation, while it 
enormously increases expenditure, and, in some cases, the 
waste of life. In the present instance, too, it allows the enemy 
to gather-up his strength from the South, to create a strong 
entrenched camp—at Shendy it is now said—and to intrigue 
through his emissaries far to the northward of his own posi- 
tion. He may communicate even with the Syrian Desert; and 
there are Arabs and Nubians enough in the cities of Egypt 
Proper to create the restlessness of which symptoms have 
already manifested themselves in Cairo. Nevertheless, it is 
not only wise to wait, it is necessary to wait, for there is 
nothing else to be done. We may be quite sure that neither 
General Wolseley nor the British Government are pausing 
because they approve delay, and that they will resume action 
at the earliest moment at which they believe it feasible to strike. 
Reinforcements for Lord Wolseley are already on their way to 
Cairo, the force at Suakim grows large, the Indian troops 
have arrived, and the blow at Osman Digna, essential to the 
speedy making of the railway, will not be delayed an unneces- 
sary hour. The nation must show its nerve for some months 
by a calm patience, which certainly exists in the national 
character, while the Departments realise that a serious war is 
on hand, and gradually make those complete preparations 
without which we English cannot win. We elect to fight every- 
where with small bodies of picked men, instead of large bodies 
of conscripts ; and the conditions of our success are an audacity 
which is seldom wanting, and a perfection of supply which is 
not always present, though it is less often absent than 
in any Continental Army except the German, which again, 
as Marshal von Moltke curtly said, has “never been tested by 
defeat.” 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

N OST Englishmen are, we believe, missing a point 

essential to an ‘accurate view of the grave dispute 
now existing between England and Russia. The militant 
party in the Government of St. Petersburg—which every 
now and then gets the ascendancy, and rust, therefore, 
always be reckoned with—is not proposing, far less. plan- 
ning, the conquest of India. Its members know perfectly 
well that to hold India safely, they must conquer all Central 
Asia, including Afghanistan; must then subdue many 
millions of fighting Hindoos, whom it took us a century to 
conquer ; and must then defeat the British Government in a 
war waged a outrance in Europe by sea as well as by land. 
They are not thinking of so desperate an enterprise, but of 
two much more reasonable and profitable undertakings. They 
desire—not very strongly, but still desire—to acquire a revenue- 
yielding province which might diminish the weight of their: 
Asiatic burden, now exceeding five millions a year, and 
would, therefore, annex either Persia or Armenia if they 
could; and they desire, with a secular longing which can 
never be appeased, to reach the Southern water by seizing 
Constantinople. To the latter project they regard England, 
quite justly up to the present time, as the greatest obstacle ; and 
they wish, therefore, to force her into such a position that 
when opportunity arrives she can be disabled from defending 
Constantinople by the necessity; of defending herself in India. 
If they could take Herat, they could always do this by threaten- 
ing a march on India from that great fortress; while if they 
could force us to take Herat, they would be still better placed. 
We could, if we held that outpost, always be compelled by a 
mere menace of attack to send a costly army five hundred 
miles from our own borders, and so, as Russians imagine, be 
disabled from interfering with their larger and more profitable 
design. This is what the Russian papers mean by saying that 
it is a necessity for Russia that she should either approach 
England, or that England should be forced to approach her ; 
and this is what Alexander II. had in his mind when he said 
he should not object to an English garrison in Herat. Any 
position that brings the two nations near to each other at a 
point approachable by land deprives England of her sea- 
girdled invincibility; and General Komaroff, the Governor- 
General of “ Trans-Caspia,” or Russia East of the Caspian, 
therefore creeps as close to Herat as he can, being willing 
either to seize the city, if cireumstances allow, or to let us 
occupy it, which would serve the ultimate purpose equally 
well, and cost less both in money and exertion. 


The true plan, as we maintain, for defeating this very astute 
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and far-reaching policy, is Lord Lawrence’s,—namely, to hold 
the passes of the Suleiman, which are higher than those over 
the Italian Alps, in our fullest strength ; and to fortify the 
Indus as a second line, just as the Danube was fortified against 
Rassia, If we spent five millions on the Indus in fortifications 
and the construction of an ironclad river fleet, the passage 
lone would cost Russia a hundred thousand men ; and, indeed, 
probably could not be made at all. We should then leave to 
Russia work that would occupy her half a century and cost 
2 hundred millions; and when she at last arrived at the 
Suleiman, either consent to some modus vivendi, or fight her 
within that tremendous range of mountains, with the infinite 
resources of India directly behind us, and England, our true 
base, only twenty days’ away. Under those circumstances, 
Russia might almost as well invade Cornwall, would have to 
despatch soldiers and supplies over fifteen hundred miles of 
territory, and would, if beaten, be assailed by a general in- 
surrection in the rear of her Army. Unfortunately, cir- 
cumstances, written agreements, and the peculiarly un- 
reasonable temper of Englishmen whenever they discuss 
Russia, render this policy impracticable, and the Liberal 
Government is compelled to fall back upon another course, 
which is, however, a very good one. They propose to 
leave Herat in Afghan hands, to permit the Afghan Ameer to 
defend it heartily, and to assist him in such defence with the 
whole force of the British Empire. They thus, if successful, 
prevent Russia from seizing Herat, and at the same time avoid 
the unlimited liability involved in an English occupation of a 
fortress which Russia could, when need arose, as easily menace 
a3 she could menace Silistria or Rustchuk, while they also 
appear to the Afghans as friends instead of enemies. That 
is an all-important point, for the Afghans in their own 
mountains are good fighters, and will get to Paradise by 
killing Russians just as easily as by killing English- 
men. To make this policy succeed, however, it is 
essential to convince the Afghan Ameer, who was bred 
in Rassia, and has a more thaw sufficient idea of Russian 
strength, that le will not be left alone to be crushed; that 
his border shall not be invaded; that, in fact, he will be 
defended as heartily as if he were a British feudatory, as well 
as a British ally. He fears that Russia, or rather the 
Governor-General of Trans-Caspia, is creeping too nigh 
Herat, and is already trespassing on his ground; and he 
asks sensibly enough for proof that British assurances are 
honest. If they are, he will defend his border, and 
fight for Herat; but if not, he must make some arrange- 
ment with St. Petersburg. Under these circumstances, 
the British and Indian Governments have to decide whether 
they will defend him at the risk of war with Russia, or will 
fall back on the Suleiman, and defend that, leaving him to be 
either crushed in a long war, or to become a Russian dependent. 
As English opinion rejects the latter course, as in the teeth of 
our pledges to Abdurrahman it would be almost shameful, 
and as, on the whole, the time has come for resisting Russia, 
the two Governments have accepted the manlier alternative ; 
vnd while Lord Dufferin, who has already 20,000 men on the 
line of which Quetta is the centre, accumulates 20,000 more 
t+ Rawul Pindee to support them, the British Government 
sends a communication to St. Petersburg which means that 
Abdurrahman will resist any further advance, and that if he 
resists, Great Britain will resist too. 

It will be observed that we have avoided the perfectly need- 
less geographical puzzle which some of our contemporaries are 
setting before their readers. The electors cannot decide 
vhether Penjdeh is or is not Afghan, whether Akrobat is an 
important position, or whether in reaching the Heri-Rud, Russia 
would threaten Afghanistan. They must perforce trust their 
ents; and as we understand the matter, the Boundary Commis- 
sion,—a perfectly trustworthy authority; the Indian Govern- 
ment, which is fully informed ; the English Foreign Office, which 
has for years made a specialty of the subject ; and Abdurrahman 
himself, who cannot want a war, are unanimous in asserting 
that Penjdeh is Afghan, and that the latest Russian advance 
‘rosses the border. If, therefore, Russia will not retire until 
the Joint Commission has settled the point, there must be war, 
and it is more profitable to discuss how far we are ready for it. 
We believe that, notwithstanding the Egyptian complica- 
tion, we were never more ready. Russia, to attack, must 
move 400 miles from her nearest railway to besiege 
Ilerat, one of the most defensible places in the world, 
ind held by a Mussulman race who are certain not to 
yield; who, even without help, have twice expelled the 

British ; and who, with help in guns, engineers, and, if neces- 








sary, soldiers, will hold Herat for years. To conquer ; : 

must conquer Afghanistan, WA eg wi been Reto 
rahman to profound order, and is positively overflowing with 
men whose only trade is soldiership, and who detest all infidels 
as much as the followers of the Mahdi do. ° That will be as 
difficult a business as conquering Schamyl, which occu ied 
Russia twenty-five years, and which, if Schamyl had had a 
European Power behind him, would have been practically hic, 
possible. We do not mean, of course, that the conquest of 
Afghanistan is physically beyond possibility. Eighty millions 
of brave men can do almost anything; and if Russia devotes 
herself to the task for twenty years, lets European politics go as 
they will, advances 50,000 fresh men to the scene every twelve 
months, and endures all the suffering caused by the suppression 
of commerce, the blockade of the Black Sea and Baltic, and the 
rapid decline of her paper-currency, she may take Herat, and 
even force her way to Quetta. But for this struggle, the 
Indian Empire, governed as it is by a man of singular deter- 
mination as well as knowledge of Russia, is as strong as the 
Russian Empire ; while behind Lord Dufferin lies England, with 
both ber parties united, with the Egyptian route in her own 
hands, and with, at the lowest estimate, three times the mili- 
tary strength with which she entered on the Crimean War. 
So immensely have steam and energy changed the position, 
that England is positively nearer Quetta than Russia is, while 
her power of transport is probably twenty-fold. It is not con- 
ceivable that the Russian people will make such a supreme 
effort for an object which they cannot seriously care about; 
and at a time when, if they are only decently fortunate, a less 
effort would carry them to their true goal,—which always has 
been, is now, and always will be, Constantinople. The Russian 
Government has absolutely no motive for running such a risk, 
It does not want India, any more than it wants China, It is 
not prosperous in its finances; it is not pressed by religious 
feeling among its subjects; it is not in fear of a cry from the 
army to be sent against Herat; it has absolutely no visible 


-reason for raising the Central Asian question at this moment, 


except an impression that the British Government is too 
weak to'keep its engagements with its allies, If it is acting 
on that impression, it must be dispelled; but we have still a 
difficulty in believing that it is so ill-informed. 
MR. PEEL AND THE IRISH MEMBERS. 

N R. PEEL is gaining steadily in the confidence of the 
i House of Commons and of the country. His dignified 
refusal on Tuesday to permit any indirect discussion of the 
Speaker’s conduct in the Chair,—such as can alone be raised 
on a motion for adjournment made to call attention to a 
definite matter of urgent public importance,—has been heartily 
approved by every section of public opinion in this country 
except, of course, that of the Parnellite Party, on whose behalf 
Mr. Sexton moved. What happened was that Mr. Peel, per- 
ceiving last week that it was the strong desire of the House to 
resume the debate on the Vote of Censure, decided to use the 
discretion entrusted to him to rule that the House desired the 
closure of the Parliamentary debate, and that he was subse- 
quently supported in so ruling, but was interrupted in doing so, 
in a rude and unseemly manner, by Mr. O’Brien, whom, there- 
fore, he named from the Chair as resisting its authority. Mr. 
Sexton now desires to challenge the Speaker's ruling, and the 
suspension of Mr. O’Brien, but is unable to do so in the form 
which would at once bring the House to an issue upon it, the 
House having itself decided to give precedence to the Redistri- 
bution Bill before all other questions. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Sexton, even if he got permission to move the 
adjournment, in order to call attention to a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, could only “air” his supposed 
grievance, elicit the opinions of this and that and the other 
Member on the subject, and leave the matter in suspense when 
the debate was over, so that the Speaker’s use of his discretion 
would neither have been approved nor condemned. It is per- 
fectly obvious that Mr. Peel is right in declining to allow such 
aresult as that. The dignity and honour of the House of 
Commons must stand or fall with the authority of its 
Speaker. If the Speaker’s authority is not the ultimate 
assumption on which everything that concerns due conduct of 
debate rests, there is no such authority ; and to allow it to be 
openly impeached and assailed by all the Irish Nationalists 
without its being solemnly vindicated by the vote of the House, 
or else solemnly condemned,—which would imply, of course, 
the immediate resignation of the Speaker and the election of 
another Speaker in his place,—would be absolutely fatal to 
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the Speaker’s power. Mr. Healy, we see, referred to an occa- 
sion in August, 1881, when Mr. Speaker Brand allowed Mr. 
Parnell to call attention to the suspension of Mr. O’Kelly on 
the motion for going into Committee of Supply. But the answer 
is that even then the objections urged against such an inter- 
locutory discussion were serious, and that since then the House 
has solemnly entrusted to the Speaker new and very much 


- enlarged powers of discretion for the conduct of business, and 


that the very object for which he has been entrusted with 
these greatly enlarged powers would be frustrated if his use 
of them were to be challenged in any but the most solemn 
and direct way. Of course, if the House were at 
all disposed to distrust the impartiality and equity of Mr. 
Peel, it would insist on bringing-on one or both of the hostile 
motions of which notice has been given, and on passing a direct 
verdict upon them. This it declines to do, and declines by 
such large majorities, that no one can doubt the undiminished 
confidence of the House in the Speaker, pending the time 
when the charges against him can be properly brought to a final 
decision. 

What it is most necessary at the present time for British 
public opinion to grasp is this, that Mr. Peel is assuming 
no new privilege for his office which the House of Commons 
has not distinctly forced upon him, and enjoined him in 
the interest of the House itself to accept. The whole drift 
of the Proczdure Resolutions passed at the end of 1882 was to 
impose more responsible duties on the Speaker, and to entrust 
him with new authority for the purpose of expediting the 
business of the House of Commons. How would it accord with 
the object of these resolutions if he permitted private Members 
to raise irregular discussions upon the manner in which he had 
used that discretion, as well as to move a formal censure upon 


“him? Of course, the effect would have been to render the dis- 


cretion conferred upon him mischievous instead of beneficial. 
The very purpose of the closure resolution was to reduce the ex- 
cesses of debate ; while the use made of it, if this were allowed, 
would be to aggravate the excesses of debate. In our opinion, the 
object of our procedure reforms should be to bring the position 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons up towards the 
position of a regular Judge, with power to commit for con- 
tempt of his authority, even without that vote of the House 
which is at present necessary for the purpose of enforcing his 
decisions. Of course, the Speaker, though a Judge, would be 
a Judge always removable by a vote of one House,—the House 
in which alone he would be recognised as a Judge. But it is 
one thing to have the Speaker’s authority as a Judge, though 
subject to removal by the House, fully recognised, and quite 
another thing to require that every decision he arrives at as to 
the misconduct of a Member needs the endorsement of the 
House before it can be carried into effect. The difference is 
this, that there is much more disposition to defy the authority 
of the Speaker on the part of Members who know that they 
can count on a division which will show how many Members 
of their own party vote in their favour, than there would be 
if the Speaker’s authority were for the time final, and there 
were no means of showing how far the Member’s conduct is 
extenuated even by his own clique, except the formal proposal 
of a vote of censure upon the Speaker, which must await the 
convenience and sanction of the House as regards the time 
when it could be submitted to the House. In onr opinion, the 
Parnellite Members use the divisions which must at present take 
place for the suspension of any Member, as party demonstrations. 
Mr. O’Brien, when he was suspended last week, openly exulted over 
the prospect of being suspended by a vote of the House. “It is 
the only honour,” he said, “that [have any ambition for.” But 
we question very much whether he would have felt the same 
exalted ambition had the suspension followed immediately on 
the order of the Speaker, and had his own party had no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their sympathy with him through that 
division which would be regarded by all Irish Home-rulers 
as his warrant for what he did. The more inevitably 
operative the rules of the House become, the less room they 
leave for dispute and friction,—except, of course, by the 
formal discussion of want of confidence in the Speaker, when 
occasion for such a discussion arises,—fhe better they will 
work, There should be as little room as possible for that 
ostentation of indifference to the Speaker’s ruling which 
so many of the Parnellites delight to show. It is becom- 
ing, we fear, a good electioneering policy for a Parnellite 
Member to exclaim that the only honour for which he has any 
ambition is to be suspended by the House, or that he leaves 
the House with far more pleasure than any with which he 
entered it. That is a stroke of electioneering policy which we 








cannot defeat, except by making all such declarations tke 
ground for a longer suspension. But we can prevent these 
defiances of the authority of the Speaker from being used 
as fresh advertisements of their strenuousness by all the Mera- 
bers who are ready to support disloyalty to Parliament and the 
Empire. And we ought, we think, in the next discussion of Pro- 
cedure Rules, to dispense with the vote of the House by which 
the Speaker’s suspension of a Member must at present be forti- 
fied. Not only does that vote waste precious time, but it is 
coveted by those who wish to degrade Parliament in the eyes of 
the nation, because it publishes their power both to their friends 
and to their foes. And it seems to us that opportunities for 
publishing their power by the enemies of our Parliamentary 
institutions should be as much as possible retrenched, especially 
when the valuable time of Parliament must be frittered-away 
in order to give them these opportunities. 

Mr. Peel is sustaining admirably the dignity of his office 
and we doubt if even the Parnellites themselves would deny, in 
the intimate intercourse of their own homes, that he has used 
his authority with complete impartiality towards them as well 
as towards other sections of the House. It is certain thiat he 
affords them more than their average share of opportunities for 
addressing the House. It is certain that he protects them as 
honestly in their Parliamentary rights as he protects any other 
section of the House. It was not his fault that the first 
flagrant necessity for exercising his power of declaring that the 
House desired the closure of tiie debate, devolved upon bim 
through the fault of one of the Parnellite Party. And we 
heartily hope that Mr. Peel will not only be supported in the fall 
dignity and authority of his high office, but that the House of 
Commons will take the first proper opportunity of still farther 
enlarging his powers, and so expediting the business of th: 
nation. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S REVELATIONS. 
RINCE BISMARCK has by no means cleared-up +h 
obscurity which envelops his designs, but he has let-in 

a little light. He is obviously engaged, as we tried to point 
out last week, in an effort either to compel the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to accede to his European plan, what- 
ever it may be, or to overturn that Government in favour of 
some other which will accede to it. He has, as we all know 
been instigating France to be troublesome in Egypt ; he has, as 
many of us suspect, though none of us know, been pressing 
the Russian Foreign Office to cause us expense and trouble in 
Afghanistan ; and he is himself worrying us all over the woild 
by making sudden little snaps at unoccupied territories, his 
last acquisition being the whole mainland West of Zanai- 
bar, with frontiers which, for all we can see, may immediately 
extend from Mount Kilima-njaro southward to Lake Nyassa— 
a clutch which will irritate all Scotland, where traders and 
Churches are alike anxious about the future of the Lak. 
region. This not being sufficient, the Prince has fired a 
heavy shot directly at the Gladstone Government. In a 
speech delivered on’ Monday in the German Reichstag, and 
marked to an unusual degree by the massive hauteur of his 
highest style, he accuses Lord Granville of unfriendliness and 
breach of diplomatic rule, in publishing conversations intended 
to be confidential, and in boring him with long letters instead 
of allowing the British Ambassador at Berlin to talk-over 
matters as other Ambassadors do. “I have had more notes.’ 
he complains, “in one year from London than from all other 
Governments in twenty years.” These last two charges ar: 
substantially one, and require precisely the same answer, which 
is,—that a British Foreign Secretary, being actually as well as 
nominally responsible to Parliament, must Iny before th 
Houses fairly exact accounts of all negotiations. That may be an 
injurious obligation—we should say it very often is injurious— 
but it is an obligation ; and Prince Bismarck, in wishing it to be: 
disregarded, is asking the impossible. Le says, in other wozis. 
Let your Ambassador talk to me, and do you keep the conversa- 
tion secret, and then we shall get on capitally. That is all very 
well, and may be quiie true, but then it is entirely inconsistent 
with Parliamentary government. Lord Granville, in his vexation 
at finding himself accused of undue submissiveness to Germar 
in the matters of Angra Pequeiia and the South Pacific, may 
have published his strong paper on the Cameroons a little pir - 
maturely ; but there is nothing whatever to show that Sir L. 
Malet’s conversation with Prince Dismareck was contiden‘ia. 
and it was the German, and not the Englishman, who com- 
menced such publications, Every successive White-Book has 
been a blow at Lord Granville personally ; and was he to 
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silent, submissively bearing the whip as if he had been in 
German service, just at a moment when constitutional etiquette 
and popular impatience alike required that the British nation 
should be told plainly what was going on? We cannot make 
our diplomacy secret to please foreign Ministers ; and though 


‘ we lose much by the inability, we gain much by the publicity, 


which at last, when affairs grow serious, allows the British 
Foreign Office to speak in the name of an attentive and in- 
structed nation. As a matter of fact, Prince Bismarck writes 
notes as well as Lord Granville; but even if he did not, his 
demand for perfect secreey—a secrecy which would enable 
him to colour everything in talking both to his people and to 
his master—is untenable. THe cannot have it; and if that 
irritates him, we must just bear with a wrath which we fully 
acknowledge to be exceedingly unpleasant. 

The minor accusations being exhausted, Prince Bismarck 
preferred his greater one. I am not hostile, he says in effect, 
to the British people, but only to a particular Administration, 
I am full of friendliness. ‘I will do all in my power in the 
most conciliatory manner, sine td et studio, to restore our rela- 
tions to that footing of calm and friendly intercourse which 
has always existed between us and England, and which is 
natural to both countries, neither having vital interests which 
conflict with those of the other.” Nay, I will go further. I 
will show England how much she has thrown away in irritating 
me. And he proceeded, with a defiance of diplomatic usage 
to which Lord Granville’s little lapses—if, indeed, they are 
lapses—are but trivial, to explain how he had advised the 
British Ministry to secure a strong position in Egypt. He 
disclaimed the idea of having volunteered any plan, but 
avowed that when consulted by the British Ambassador, 
he had recommended that England should avoid direct 
annexation,—though he remarked incidentally that it would 
be no duty of Germany to prevent even annexation, if 
England were only friendly,—but should take Egypt on lease 
from the Sultan,should, to use his exact words, become “ lease- 
holders” of the country, No treaties would then be broken, 
the Mahommedan world would not be alarmed, and the great 
French financial interests would be conciliated. England 
would thus, without too much “ tension” with Europe, “ esta- 
blish a certain security of position in this connecting-link 
between her European and her Asiatic possessions, which he 
admitted to be essential to her tranquillity and ease.” This is 
what he would do were he a British Minister, “ and I can very 
well imagine myself one;” and this might be done not only 
without war, but without strained relations with any Power. 

Now, Prince Bismarck must have made that remarkable 
revelation of his ideas with some distinct object in his mind. 
It is wholly opposed to that diplomatic secreey which he had 
just been belauding; it is entirely contrary to diplomatic 
usage, and will, in fact, produce anger as well as consternation 
at the Porte; and it will, to a degree which he cannot wish, 
convince both Italy and France that England has been honest 
all through in Egypt, and has refused to take possession when 
she might easily have done so. The annoyance in the French 
Cabinet will be extreme ; for the French Ministers will see that 
Prince Bismarck, while nominally favouring their claims, was 
perfectly willing to have thrown them over in favour of their 
rival, Why, then, did the German Chancellor, under the pettiest 
of provocations—a certain coldness which he perceived among his 
supporters in voting money for his Coloniai experiments—make 
that astounding statement? To us there seems but one suffi- 
cient explanation. He wished to destroy the confidence of 
Englishmen in the Gladstone Government. He is doubtless 
assured by his agents here, who must acquire their opinions 
chiefly in Society, that Englishmen are at heart most desirous 
of acquiring Egypt; and thinks that in showing how easily it 
might have been acquired, he will finally destroy the popu- 
larity of the present Administration, which will be regarded 
as having rejected a grand prize to be obtained without a 
war. That will help, he considers, to oust a Government 
which, for some reason of which he says no word, he 
regards as hostile either to Germany,—which is nonsense, 
—or to his own secret plans. Indeed, we do not feel certain 
that he is not offering the prize once again, and trying 
to convince Englishmen that Lord Salisbury’s policy, as pro- 
claimed in his speech of Thursday week, is not only highly 
advantageous, but highly safe. France cannot resist it with 
Germany looking on, and there is no one else to interfere. 
Consequently, the Prince thinks, with his imperfect knowledge 
of England, that he is securing Lord Salisbury’s ultimate 
victory, and accession to a power which he eagerly desires him 
to possess. 











Why he wishes it so strongly, remains his secret ; but that 
he does wish it there can be no doubt; and in go Openly 
expressing his wishes, he makes a serious, though intelligible 
mistake. He knows fairly well, though not completely. what 
English Society wishes, but he does not know what the English 
people wish. He does not comprehend how exceedingly little 
they care for the possession of Egypt, how sick they are getting 
of the interruption to their own business, or how deeply they 
suspect and resent foreign interference in their affairs, The 
understand perfectly well that Prince Bismarck does not offer 
them Egypt, either in freehold or leasehold, without an inten- 
tion of being repaid; and they distrust both the repayment 
and the Tories for being ready.to agree to it. The Prince’s 
speech will make the English Radicals better Supporters 
of the Government, and induce Liberals to think that, 
after all, Lord Granville has not been wanting in firm- 
ness, for it is his firmness which has so grievously pro- 
yoked the Chancellor. It is not when he is unresisted 
that Prince Bismarck makes open accusations against the 
Ministers of Great Powers, reveals portentous diplomatic 
secrets, or tells a friendly people that henceforth he shall 
negotiate with them without anger and without pre- 
occupation, He has been resisted, and therefore rages with 
that kind of rage, half-real, half-simulated, which has so often 
given him the yictory over diplomatic opponents. It will not 
give him the victory over the opponent whom he is slowly 
arousing, and who is not Lord Granville, but one who preceded 
and will survive him,—the English People. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Tt APPILY for the simplicity of our political style, there 

is nothing in England answering to the inauguration 
of a President of the United States. Our Sovereigns do not 
deliver Accession Addresses; our Prime Ministers usually limit 
themselves on taking office to an enumeration of the Bills they 
intend to bring forward in their first Session. A President of 
the United States, besides sending business messages to 
Congress, has to mark his arrival at the White House by 
delivering a kind of after-dinner speech to the whole nation ; 
and this necessity may, perhaps, explain the prevalence ‘of 
periods in which there is more sound than meaning that 
characterises American political literature. Mr. Cleveland’s 
performance on Wednesday was an example, though not a 
violent example, of this class of oratory. It is made-up to 
a great extent of generalities which have no meaning and 
particular statements so carefully guarded as almost to fall 
within the same category. No doubt, on March 4th in every 
fourth year, “ the animosities of political strife, the bitterness of 
partisan defeat, and the exultation of partisan triumph should 
be supplanted by ungrudging acquiescence in the popular will, 


‘and sober, conscientious concern for the general weal.” The 


“ungrudging acquiescence” is, perhaps, secured, for the 
Americans are not given to crying over spilt milk, Rut unless 
the perfection of party organisation in the United States is very 
much overrated, partisan feeling is by no means universally 
displaced by “sober, conscientious concern for the general 
weal.” At least, if this concern is really the dominant feeling, 
it is, for the most part, indulged with strict regard to the 
principle of division of labour. It is assumed that, if every- 
body looks after their party, the nation, which is but the 
aggregate of parties, may be left to look after itself. In this 
way, that “surrender or postponement of private interests and 
the abandonment of local advantages” of which Mr. Cleveland 
speaks is very much tempered. If compensation for such 
sacrifices is found in the -“ assurance that thus the common in- 
terest is subserved, and the general welfare advanced,” it is 
probably helped out by the conviction that private and local 
interests will not quite go to the wall, even under the “ best 
form of government ever vouchsafed to man.” 

Precise declarations of policy are not to be looked for in 
an Inaugural Address; but even when allowance has been 
made for the tribute paid to custom, Mr. Cleveland is very 
vague. The foreign policy of the Republic he defines as one 
of neutrality, “rejecting any share in foreign broils and 
ambitions upon othér countries, and repelling their intrusion 
here. It is the policy of Monroe.” Mr. Cleveland might 
have remembered that the name of Monroe has lately been 
invoked in justification of the advice to repel the “ intrusion ” 
of foreign Powers, even when their right to intervene 
is secured by specific agreements contracted by the 
United States Government. A commonplace reference to 
the propriety of observing such obligations would have 
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sufficiently differentiated his attitude towards the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty from that which has recently been taken 
up. The discussion of ; the Silver question will find a 
more appropriate place in his message to Congress ; but 
enough is known of the President’s views to make it probable 
that under the safe generalities in which he takes refuge there 
lurks an intention of distinctly repudiating bi-metallism. 
Englishmen will turn with more curiosity to his reference to 
Free-trade. It is something, no doubt, to hear an American 
President deprecating unnecessary taxation and hinting at the 
connection which ought to exist between Import Duties and 
Revenue. But there is nothing in this passage of his address 
which might not have been delivered by a Protectionist wishing 
to make his theories palatable to a mixed audience. The 
adjustment of Revenue which is to relieve the people from un- 
necessary taxation, i$ to be carried out with due regard to the 
interests of ‘‘ working-men employed in American industries.” 
This is not incompatible with the repeal of the present tariff, 
since the due regard to the interests of working-men employed 
in American industries may only be shown in the choice of 
times and methods for carrying-out Free-trade reforms. But 
neither is- it incompatible with the maintenance of the pre- 
sent tariff after the needs of the revenue have been satisfied. 
The most extreme Frotectionist does not ask for more than a 
due regard to the interests of working-men employed in 
American industries ; he only insists that these interests can- 
not have adequate regard paid to them, except under a system 
which excludes foreign competition. The uncertain sound 
which Mr. Cleveland’s trumpet gives on the point probably 
expresses with tolerable accuracy the compromise to which he 
is prepared to assent, in order to keep the Democratic Party 
together. Whether the nation is yet convinced that it loses 
more by high prices than it gains by stimulating particular 
trades, is doubtful ; and so long as it remains doubtful, Presi- 
dents with Free-trade leanings will go on trying to combine 
incompatible ideas. It they were‘not willing to make the 
attempt, they would not have been sent to Washington by the 
popular vote. : 

Upon Civil Service Reform Mr. Cleveland, as might have 
been expected, is more outspoken. It is the question to which 
he owes his election. Asan ordinary Democratic candidate he 
would have been easily beaten by Mr. Blaine. His success 
was entirely due to the preference felt for a politician who 
was prepared, in case of election, to forego the practice 
of dividing the spoils. It needed a large measure both 
of conviction and resolution for the representative of a 
party which had been banished ‘from power for nearly 
a quarter of a century to make this sacrifice. No Democrat 
under fifty can have tasted the sweets of office, and now they 
will have to wait for the vacancies made by time. But Mr. 
Cleveland has had his reward. It was the support of the 
independent Republicans that secured his election, and that 
support was wholly won by his association with Civil Service 
Reform. Upon this point the Address becomes distinct and 
argumentative. The citizen, says Mr. Cleveland, has a right to 
be protected against three evils,—incompetence in officials, 
corruption in the distribution of patronage, aud the vicious 
methods employed by those who are in search of appointments. 
Even the first of these reasons, though not the weightiest, is 
a weighty one. Incompetence will often be a characteristic 
of officials changed so often as they must be changed if they 


- are to be sacrificed to every swing of the party-pendulum. And 


the President's other reasons are conclusive. Where places under 
Government are given as a reward for sharing the political 
opinion of the party in power, the door to corruption of every 
kind is set wide open. Every man who is supposed to have 
any influence with the distributors of offices is besieged with 
solicitations, and is constantly tempted to make such in- 
fluence as he possesses a means of tempting others either to 
sham opinions which they have not, or to do violence to 
opinions which they have. That there are faults in every 
alternative system may be admitted, but they are not faults of 
such magnitude as this. Those who say that the drawing of lots 
would give us as good a Civil Service as competitive examinations 
are certainly wrong; but even if they were right, the objection 
would not detract from the real virtue of the examination system: 
It has swept away patronage, and all that patronage implied, and 
its superiority over the drawing of lots lies, at all events, in this, 
—that the public acquiesce in examination, while they would 
reject pure chance. It will be interesting to see what system 
of making first appointments the Americans adopt, now that 
Civil Service reform is recognised as the motive-power which 
has placed the Democrats in office. 





EXPLORATION IN A NEW DIRECTION. 

NE great temptation to the exploration of the world is 
rapidly passing away. There is little to be found that 

will gratify the love of the marvellous. Of an absolutely new 
land there is now no lingering hope. We know enough of the 
ocean to be sure that there exists no undiscovered continent, no 
unsuspected peninsula—unless it be in the Antarctic circle—and 
no island large enough to be either of value or of interest. It 
is not, it is true, many years since Saghalien, which was sup- 
posed to be a peninsula, was discovered to be an island; 
a new island near Spitzbergen was found the other day; 
and there may be an unnamed islet or two in the North 
Pacific still awaiting visitors ; or a rock in the Indian Ocean, as 
forgotten by all mankind as that strange British dependency, 
the Chagos group—a series of hill-tops just peering above the 
water—is by nearly all Englishmen; but such discoveries can only 
be classed as rectifications of detailin geography. They neither 
arouse imagination nor stimulate enterprise, as the old discoveries 
did; nor can there be many more of them.. The coasts of the 
world and its oceans have been surveyed by the persistent energy 
of half-a-dozen Governments, who have gone on with their work 
unnoticed for more than a century; and the water-system of the 
little planet has been thoroughly explored. The survey of the 
land is less complete; but it is advancing, as the Scotchman 
said of Sunday, “ with fearful regularity.” What with England, 
Germany, France, Portugal, the African Association, Mr. Thom- 
son, Mr. Johnston, and the merchants hunting for bargains, we 
shall soon be in possession of a perfect map of Africa; and are 
already tolerably certain that no unknown race exists, and that 
there is no considerable space in which we are likely to 
find either new animals, or a new flora of any but scientific im- 
portance. The kind of delight which woke among men when 
the first giraffe was caught, or the first kangaroo was exactly 
sketched, is not, we fear, a delight reserved for this generation. 
There is just a faint hope of such a “ find” when we get fairly 
inside New Guinea; but it is only faint. There may bea buried 
city somewhere in the back of Peru, as interesting as the ruined 
city in Cambodia, and Yucatan might repay much more patient 
searching than it has received; while there are spaces in 
Thibet unknown to white men, and a province or two out- 
side Afghanistan which even Russians have not visited. 
Indeed, if rumour does not lie, they discovered a village 
a few weeks ago which no official had seen for eighty 
years, and the people were entirely self-govern- 
ing; but the story looks a little mythical, and the people 
thus discovered were still only Russians. Brazil has not been 
thoroughly searched, but knowledge of its contents accumulates 
at Rio, and its less-visited provinces are known to be almost 
blank; and now Mr. im Thurn, with his patient courage, jamp- 


where 


ing upwards from rock to rock and tree to tree, has revealed 
the mystery of Roraima, the secret mountain-top in Guiana 
which a correspondent of our own first set the world agog 
to discover. It is a plateau, twelve miles by four, entirely 


bare of trees, with no animals upon its surface, which 
is fall of small lakes, and with nothing to repay the 


explorer except the consciousness of victory, a magnificent 
prospect, and a few orchids which fashionable gardeners will 
hardly prize. There is no clan living up there isolated from 
mankind tor a few thousand years; and the wonderful animals 
of which the Indians talked, and which should, if the fear of 
man is not instinetive, but only a result of centuries of distrust, 
have trotted up to Mr. im Thurn saying, ‘ Come, sketch me,” 
existed only in the wild imaginations of men who honestly 
believe that all dreams are real, and who cannot completely dis- 
sociate their own thoughts from the subjects of their thoughts— 
the possible explanation of many a rare old legend. So disappears 
one more though remote hope of scientitic excitement. There are 
not many Roraimas in the world ; and when some bol gold-seeker 
has traversed Eastern Peru, and some adventurous Frenchman, 
with muskets fur sale, has forced his way up among the Shans 
behind Laos, and the African land-grabbers have met, as they 
will meet, and the first Australian has killed the tirst German 
in the centre of New Guinea, there will be little left for the 
explorer, who now shakes his head over the wonderful dream we 
heard a missionary recount thirty-five years ago,—that in the 
depths of Australia we might yet discover a buried town, and 
evidences of a civilisation which had rotted-down till its sur- 
vivor was only an aborigine who had forgotten fire. How that 
discovery would delight the Duke of Argyll, giving him tke 
victory in his life-long defence of the possibility of utter 
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degeneracy! But we fear that the pleasure—which, as hard- 
leaded thinker, he well deserves—is not reserved for him. 


We fancy exploration, to become again thoroughly interest- 
ing, must be directed towards things, rather than places; the 
whole world being searched for things of value, and especially 
new dyes, new fibres, and new foods. We have always thought 
that there was nearly as much to interest men in Mr. Fortune’s 
hunt of years for the green indigo—which undoubtedly 
exists, though he failed to find it—as in any exploration of 
anew island. The delight of the American who has just dis- 
covered a cotton-plant six times as fruitful as the old variety, 
must be very keen, and not altogether tainted by the reflection 
—though that is unavoidable—that in such a plant there must 
ve dollars. Just imagine what that man would do for mankind 
who found a new and vigorous potato, different from the plant 
which now grows in Ireland, and which is, according to a writer 
i1 the Cornhill, being propagated by cuttings, which is a single 
undivided plant, liable to inherit, through all its millions 
of apparently separate existences, the weaknesses of the 
original tuber, and liable also to exhaustion, as of old age. 
It has no children; only a power, so to speak, of having 
bits of its flesh cut off and planted. It is never renewed from 
seeds, and so, by all the analogies of Nature, will perish; though 
the banana, which also is never renewed—and, indeed, in one 
variety, has become seedless—has lasted ages. It is quite 
possible that there are only two bananas in the world. Or 
imagine a new and successful cereal,—a real one in the true 
silica armour, with a head twice as heavy, and grains twice as 
nutritious, as those of wheat. Why should wheat be the final 
source of bread? Man got saccharine matter from all sorts of 
things—grapes, honey, and fruits—from the earliest times ; but 
he was old in the world, and had passed through many civilisa- 
tious, before he discovered the cane and crushed the beet, and so 
got his present boundless store of sugar. <A cereal as fruitful 
as wheat and as hardy as rye would change the face of Northern 
Europe; while one which could flourish on exhausted soil 
ov in a damp climate, might affect the distribution of man- 
kiud. The direct gain of mankind from such a discovery might 
be counted by hundreds of millions; and we know of no law of 
Nature which should prevent it, and of no guarantee that the 

ultivating races have exhausted search. They most of them, 
iu the early ages, when they longed for substitutes for fish, and 
meat, and berries, must have clutched the first edible grass they 
‘ould find without much hunting for better. Farmers will smile, 
but there may be grains they never saw. Mincing Lane thinks 
it knows all about tea, and, no doubt, does know a good deal; 
but Mr. Alexander Hosie, of the Chinese Consular service, 
has eaten and drank uw tea which needs no sugar. At least, in 
the fascinating Report which he has presented to Sir H. Parkes, 
and which has’ just been published by Parliament to teach 
travellers how to observe, while recording the result of his 
hunt after white tree-wax, he says:—“I come now to the last 
lass of tea, the discovery of Mir. Baber. If my memory is not 
at fault, he was regaled by a priest on Mount O-mei with tea 
possessing both the flavour of milk and sugar. It may have 
been in the very temple on the mountain-side in which I am 
now writing that Mr. Baber was agreeably surprised. At any- 
rate, lam sipping an infusion which is without doubt sweet, and 
which is declared by the priest to be brewed from a naturally- 
prepared tea-leaf. It is a large dark-brown leaf, and is very 
sweet when chewed. The people at the bottom of the mountain, 
whom I first questioned regarding this tea, asserted that the 
leaves were sweet because they were first. steeped in molasses ; 
but the balance of evidence, as I have since found from ex- 
tensive inquiry, is against any such artificial preparation. 
The tree is said to grow in only one gorge in the moun- 
tain, whence the leaves are brought for sale.” What will 
Mincing Lane give for a shipload of that tea, the very 

tence of which, till drank and eaten, the dealers would 
have regarded as a solemn joke? Men are wise about silk- 
culture in Italy and Southern France; but they do not know, 
as the Chinese told Mr. Hosie, that the mulberry-leaf is too 
strong food for baby-silkworms, and that the wretched 
little insect, if you want plenty of silk, should be fed-up in 
sarliest infancy on the ! 


eXts 


leaves of a silkworm’ thorn-tree, 
fifteen feet high, unknown to Europeans, though Mr. THosie 
found it everywhere in Szechuen, growing by the road- 
sides, and as hardy as the thorns, of which it is a variety, 
usually are. How much difference in annual cash-earnings 


would the importation of that thorn make in Lombardy ? Why 








—————. 


should not the Governments, which so steadily map-out the 
seas, even combining to do it, institute a patient and exhaustive 
search for new grasses able to produce flour, and new vegetables 
fit for eating ? They might not produce many Mr. Hosies, who, if 
the Members of Parliament read his Report, will very soon find 
himself as well-known in London as any popular author; but they 
also might. The men like Mr. Fortune and Mr. Hosie, the men 
whose observation nothing escapes, are not rare among botanists 
and would need but little encouragement to carry on for years a 
persistent inquiry which, if carefully limited to defined objects 
would almost certainly produce some considerable result. The 
work, it will be said, is one for Societies ; but it seems a pity to 
waste the great resource which Governments possess in the wide 
distribution of their agencies, and in their power of carrying-on 
their enquiries without reference to time. There will be a 
Legation at Pekin and Lima, and Jeddo, and Teheran, a 
hundred years hence; and one official inquirer who records 
everything, and is replaced when he departs, and is always pro- 
tected and treated with civility, can, in that space of time, 
accumulate much knowledge, and will cost but little money. It 
is organised and protracted inquiry, not a mere spasmodic effort, 
that we want to see, and that will benefit mankind. Let the 
Societies hunt for their rare orchids, and plants with lovely 
blooms, and all manner of scientific novelties, and let 
the Governments promote the search for prosaic things 
which the ordinary inquirer will neglect. We shall find no 
new edible animal, we fear, unless it be some variety of goat 
which can be bred into fatness, and made to yield sweet meat— 
kid properly cooked, that is, roasted to death, is better than 
most. mutton—but a new cereal is clearly a possibility, and 
might be worth all the botanical discoveries made since the 
settlers in Virginia sent home the potato. The late Mr. Bagehot, 
who was always dropping witty wisdom, used to say that the 
wildest speculator he ever heard of was the first man who 
dropped grain into the earth and waited till it grew up, and to 
regret that his name, like that of the discoverer of fire, and of the 
first man who mastered a horse, was for ever lost. We think 
we may venture to say that the name of the man who next dis- 
covers a cereal of true value will not be. 


INSTINCT AND DESIGN. 

NV R. MIVART, in the interesting article on “ Organic 

Nature’s Riddle,” which he contributes to the March 
number of the Fortnightly Review, puts, in what seems to us 
a completely unanswerable form, the objection to Professor 
Haeckel’s contention that the organs and organisms with which 
our world is peopled have not been produced or guided by any- 
thing resembling intelligent purpose. Mr. Mivart discusses at 
some length the operation of instinct and the operation of 
organic processes which, not being accompanied by any sort of 
animal consciousness (or “ consentience,”’ as he prefers to name 
the inferior forms of consciousness), cannot be called instincts, 
though they certainly produce results quite as remarkable as 
the most elaborate instincts; and he shows that in neither 
case is it possible to give any vationale at all of what 
occurs, without assuming the organisation of these pro- 
cesses by some ‘power which deliberately adapts means to 
ends. Let us take his two most remarkable illustrations, the 
first from the well-known instinct of the sphex-wasp,—which is 
by no means a solitary case of this sort of instinct, Mr. 
Mivart showing that the mother pole-cat has been known to pro- 
vide for the wants of her offspring in a precisely similar manner, 
—and the second from the wonderful healing agencies which 
have been known to restore completely the elaborate apparatus 
in a human elbow, after it had been removed by amputation. 
Here is the case of the pure instinct :— 

“The female of the wasp, sphev, affords another well-known but 
very remarkable example of a complex instinct closely related to 
that already mentioned in the case of the polecat. The female wasp 
has to provide fresh, living, animal food for her progeny, which, 
when it quits its egg, quits it in the form of an almost helpless grub, 
utterly unable to catch, retain, or kill an active, struggling prey. 
Accordingly the mother insect has not only to provide and place 
beside her eggs suitable living prey, but so to treat it that it may be 
a helpless, unresisting victim. That victim may be a mere cater- 
pillar, or it may be a great, powerful grasshopper, or even that most 
fierce, active, and rapacious of insect tyrants, a fell and venomous 
spider. Whichever it may be, the wasp adroitly stings it at the spot 
which induces, or in the several spots which induce, complete 
paralysis as to motion, let us hope as to sensation also. This done, 
the wasp entombs the helpless being with its own egg, and leaves it 
for the support of the future grub...... Even the strongest 
advocate of the intelligence of insects would not affirm that the 
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mother sphex has a knowledge of the comparative anatomy of the 
pervous system of these very diversely formed insects. According to 
the doctrine of natural selection, either an ancestral wasp must havé 
accidentally stung them each in the right places, and so our sphex of 
to-day is the naturally selected descendant of a line of insects which 
inherited this Iucky tendency to sting different insects differently, 
but always in the exact situation of their-nervous ganglia ; or else the 
young of the ancestral sphex originaliy fed on dead food, but the 
offspring of some individuals who happened to sting their prey so as 
to paralyse bat not kill them, were better nourished, and so the habit 
rew. But the incredible supposition that the ancestor should 
accidentally have acquired the habit of stinging different insects 
differently, but always in the right spot, is not eliminated by the 
latter hypothesis.” 
Still less, of course, can the explanation of instinct, as a trans- 
mitted habit originally due to intelligence, apply to such a case 
as this, unless the ancestral sphex-wasp be credited with a far 
better knowledge of anatomy than uneducated man has now,— 
in which case the sphex-wasp would probably be in the place of 
man, at the head of civilisation, and man would be his slave. 
Again, in the case of the healing agencies at work in Nature,— 
which are, indeed, only inferior forms of the original formative 
agencies which first made those parts of our frame that they are 
not always able to restore,—Mr. Mivart shows what it is which 
is really effected, without even the dimmest consciousness on our 
part of the nature of the agency at work :— 


“Tn the process of healing and repair of a wounded part of the 
body, a fluid, perfectly structureless substance, is secreted, or poured 
forth, from the parts about the wound. In this substance, cells arise 
and become abundant; so that the substance, at first structureless, 
becomes what is called cellular tissue. Then, by degrees, this struc- 
ture transforms itself into vessels, tendons, nerves, bone, and mem- 
brane—into some or all of such parts—according to the circumstances 
of the case. Ina case of broken bone, the two broken ends of the 
bone soften, the sharp edges thus disappearing. Then asoft substance 
is secreted, and this becomes at first gelatinous, often afterwards 
cartilaginous, and. finally osseous or bony. But not only do these 
different kinds of substance—these distinct tissues—thus arise and 
develop themselves in this neutral or, as it is called, “ undifferen- 
tiated” substance, but very complex structures, appropriately formed 
and nicely adjusted for the performance of complex functions, may 
also be developed. We see this in the production of admirably- 
formed joints in parts which were at first devoid of anything 
of the kind. I may quote, as an example, the case of a railway 
guard, whose arm had been so injured that he had been compelled to 
have the elbow with its joint cut out, but who afterwards developed 
a new joint almost as good as the old one. In the uninjured condition 
the outer bone of the lower arm—the radius—ends above in a smooth- 
surfaced cap, which plays against part of the lower end of the bone 
of the upper arm, or humerus, while its side also plays against the 
side of the other bone of the lower arm, the ulna, with the interposi- 
tion of a cartilaginous surface. The radius and ulna are united to the 
humerus by dense and strong membranes or ligaments, which 


_ pass between it and them, anteriorly, posteriorly, and on each 


side, and are attached to projecting processes, one on each side 
of the humerus. Such was the condition of the parts which were 
removed by the surgeon. Nine years after the operation the 
patient died, and Mr. Syme had the opportunity of dissecting the 
arm, which in the meantime had served the poor man perfectly well, 
he having been in the habit of swinging himself by it from one 
carriage to another, while the train was in motion, qnite as easily and 
securely as with the other arm. On examination, Mr. Syme found 
that the amputated end of the radius had formed a fresh polished 
surface, aud played both on the humerus and the ulna, a material 
something like cartilage being interposed. The ends of the bones of 
the forearm were locked in by two processes projecting downwards 
from the humerus, and also strong lateral and still stronger anterior 
and posterior ligaments again bound them fast to the last-named 
bone.” 

Now, that is but the imperfect repetition in later life of the 
process which first produces the elbow in every human frame; 
but it is impossible to account for it either by “ natural selec- 
tion” or by ‘‘lapsed intelligence.” The former explains 
Nature as stumbling accidentally upon her greatest and 
most wonderful discoveries, and then persevering in and perfect- 
ing them by similar stumbles into a long series of improvements; 
and what could be more miraculous than such a knack of 
stumbling into a happy succession of stumbles? And why, if 
that be the explanation, should not a second attempt at an elbow 
on the part of the same organism which succeeded with the 
first, be even more likely to achieve success? The second view 
would explain the marvel of Nature as it is, only by assuming the 
intelligence of Nature as it was; and if we are to assume intel- 
ligence as the origin of structural laws, it is much easier to 
suppose that it is at work still, than that it has perpetuated and 
stereotyped itself in some organic habit, and then completely 
disappeared. 

We hold, then, that Mr. Mivart has proved his case; but we 
must go on to ask what light his proof throws on the scope of 
design in Nature? What we have undoubtedly in such cases of 
instinct, and such cases of structural origination and renovation, 








as Mr. Mivart puts before us,is a very limited adaptation of 
means to ends,—limited, because, as he himself shows us, a very 
slight disturbance of the ordinary circumstances will suffice 
to put the agency at work entirely ont of gear. For example, 
one of the species of wasps visits her grubs to provide them with 
fresh food, and finds her way with unerring instinct, though 
they are carefully covered-up, to the place of concealment. 
But if the entrance is uncovered for her by man, the wasp is 
put-out instead of helped by the apparent assistance, and n¢ 
longer recognises her young. ‘Thus itis clear that the instinct 
is a general upparatus with which the species is furnished for 
adapting means to ends under such circumstances as are ordin- 
arily to be expected, but is not, in any sense, a guidance vouchsafed 
to each individual insect by an intelligence prompting it at each 
instant to do that which would serve its purpose best. And 
again, in the case of the reparative functions of the human 
system, if the animal be young and strong, the injury is repaired 
effectually ; if the animal be old, and the vital functions more or 
less exhausted, the injury is repaired much less effectually or 
perhaps not at all. Here again, then, it appears to be a strictly 
limited reservoir of resources for adapting means to ends with 
which the organism is supplied. No demands upon it in excess of 
these narrow limits will be honoured. What is pointed-at, 
then, is not the immanent action of that unlimited stort 
of force and design which we represent by the word 
Providence, but rather the existence of small, well-defined 
stores-of organic capacity for adapting means to ends, easily 
defeated, easily exhaustible, though marvellous enough 
within their definite limits, and only intelligible at all as 
the handiwork of a larger intelligence. Just so the late Mr. 
Clerk Maxwell used to speak of the atoms of the chemist as 
highly ‘manufactured articles,” full of specific quality and 
relation. Well, the qualities which Mr. Clerk Maxwell ascribed 
to the chemical atom, it seems that we must ascribe in a still 
higher degree to the animal organism, whether instinctive or 
merely structural, It is a manufactured article of a higher 
kind than the chemical atom, fuller still of compressed 
specific quality and of elastic power to adapt itself to a 
very considerable range of circumstances, and this power i 
only intelligible on the assumption that it is provided by 
a higher intelligence, though it does not in any way represent 
the full resources and flexibility of that higher intelligence, 
since it is a power the limits of which are very easily reached. 
Mr. Mivart’s argument seems to us to prove design to demon- 
stration; but it proves design of a limited kind, design intended 
apparently to provide for only ordinary events, and not to be in 
any sense what instinct is sometimes called,—a lower sort of 
inspiration. And when we come to the consideration of design 
in its higher theological aspects, we are not sure that all thes: 
elaborate paraphernalia of stings and poisons and predatory 
instincts, and reparative forces more or less equal to what i: 
wanted of them,—often rather less than more,—are at all easier 
to reconcile with the conception of 2 directly acting omuniscience 
than those unbending physical laws themselves, of which we 
suppose that these instincts and organic apparatus are mor 
or less the outcome. As it seems to us, those highly “ manu- 
factured articles,’ — the ultimate atoms, — are at least 
as unintelligible without a creative intelligence as animal 
instincts themselves; while animal instincts, though they 
witness to some intelligent creator in every feature of their 
existence, suggest rather a limited than an unlimited store of 
resource behind them. After all, we have to fall back on the 
evidence of man’s moral and spiritual nature for our belief in 
God the creator; and no evidence of organic nature, such as that 
insisted on by Mr. Mivart, would take us beyond a very secondary 
‘sort of “ demiurgus.” Design proves intelligence of a liniited 
kind, not of an infinite kind. And, therefore, natural theology 
will never be of effectual use for any purpose beyond the bare 
refutation of the Materialist and the Atheist. After they art 
refuted, the great problem of theology begins. 





SOME TURKISH PROVERBS. 

[ the Turk has been qualified as “ unspeakable,” he is very 

far from being inarticulate. Strange as it may seem to 
those who have formed their opinion of him from hearsay, it is 
not the less true that he is commonly a good conversationalist, 
and can say well and pointedly what he has got to say, with a 
wealth of illustration in anecdote, quotation, and proverb. The 
latter form commends itself especially to the sententious Turkish 
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mind. The synthetic form of the language, too, secures brevity 

and conciseness, and opportunities are afforded for those con- 
stant assonances or rhyming-vowels which are so dear to the 
Oriental. 

On looking over a note-book containing several hundred 
Turkish proverbs, taken down in the course of reading and con- 
versation, pr borrowed from a collection made at the Oriental 
Academy at Vienna, the writer has amused himself by grouping 
them roughly under certain heads, so as to illustrate some 
aspects of the national character and surroundings. 

But first it may be interesting to remark how many, well- 
known English aud other European proverbs have their exact 
counterpart in ‘Turkish. How far are these to be accounted for 
by contact with, or conquest of, Indo-European races? Or has 
it been a case of “les beaux esprits se rencontrent”’? For 
instance, we find “You should not look a gift-horse in the 
mouth,” in exactly the same words, as well as “ He that is born 
to be hanged will never be drowned,” the Turkish version 
having the advantage of being expressed in two words! 
The change of words is but slight ia ‘ Troubled waters 
suit the fisher,” “One flower does not make - summer,” 
and “The robe does not make the dervish ;” while in Turkey 
it is not pot that says to kettle, but negro to negro, that 
his face is black. We are disposed to prefer “The nail saved 
the shoe, the shoe the horse, the horse the man, the man the 
kingdom,” to our somewhat lumbering “For want of a nail 
the shoe was lost,” &c. “ Wake not the sleeping dog,” has as a 
corollary “Step not on the sleeping serpent; ” and we are warned 
that there is “No rose without a thorn, nor love without a 
rival.” . 

One instance in which our proverbial wisdom is opposed to 
the Turkish is to be found in the expression “ to kill two birds 
with one, stone.” The attempt to do this is condemned by 
sundry proverhs, such as “ One arrow does not bring down two 
birds,” and “ You cannot knock down nine walnuts with one 
Stone.” 

Often we are reminded of Scriptural proverbs and aphorisms. 
* Nothing unheard of in the world” sounds Solomonian enough ; 
while “ Out with the eye that profits me not,” “The negro dves 
not whiten with washing,” and “That which thou sowest, that 
also shalt thou reap,” are strikingly like New Testament teach- 
ing. Again and again we find expressed in other words lessons 
of charity, considerateness, and justice, that would not be 
unworthy of a Christian teacher, as, “The stranger's prayer is 
heard ;” “The heart's testimony is stronger than a thousand 
witnesses ;” ‘‘ Among the blind, close your eyes;” ‘ In truth is 
right;” “Justice is half religion;” “ Neighbour’s right, God’s 
right.” 

The heading under which, perhaps, the largest number of 
proverbs can he grouped, is that of opportune speech and silence. 
If the Turk, as has been said, talks well, he also knows how to 
hold his tongue. He looks down with the greatest contempt on 
the idle chatterer, and does not even think that good-manners 
require him to make small-talk when he has nothing to say. 
In fact, when on a visit to a well-bred Turk, with whom you 
have no common subjects of interest to discuss, after exhausting 
those suggested by politeness—his health, your own, that of 
your family, the weather, and the water (a most interesting 
topic in the Kast)—you may safely fall back upon that golden 
silence which. their proverb, like ours, rates above silver 
speech. Hear his. comments on the chatterer:—‘‘ There is 
no ass but brays;” “The dog barks, the caravan passes ;” 
“Fool is he who alone talks, and is his only listener;” 
“ The fool wears his heart on his tongue, the wise man keeps 
his tongue in his heart; and ‘* Many words, an unsound heart.’ 
He warns us of the mischief of evil-speaking,—* The knife’s 
wound heals, the tongue’s never; “ The tongue slays more than 
the sword ;” and “The tongue is boneless, but it breaks bones.” 
Again, he feels keenly the danger of free speech under a corrupt 
and despotic rule; while he extols honesty and good-faith, and 
generally condemns lying. ‘The latter is condoned in certain 
cases, for “* Some lies are better than truth,” and we may “ Lie, 
but with measure.” The supjiessio veri is even strongly recom- 
mended, for is not the “ truth-teller banished out of nine cities ¥” 
while “ He who holds his tongue saves his head,” and “ There is 
no better answer than this, ‘I know not, I saw not.’” 

But to turn to something pleasanter, we will quote a few 
sayings still familiar in our Turk’s mouth, which have survived 
the corruption of the Palace and official Kings, and seem still 
to breathe the hardy and independent spirit of the old days, 








when courage and enterprise were the only passports to the 
highest places in a conquering empire. Then it could be said 
that “The horse is to him who mounts, the sword to him who 
girds it on,” “The brave man’s word is a coat of mail,” 
“ Fortune is not far from the brave man’s head,” “The hero is 
known on the battle-field,” and “ Fear not to-morrow’s mis- 
chance.”” Who but a conquering race could have produced suck 
a proverb as “ Power on my head, or the raven on my corpse ;” 
and who can fail to hear a true ring in “ Peasant erect is taller 
than noble on bended knee,” or “I am the slave of him who 
regards me; the king of him who disregards me ”’? 

Almsgiving is creditable, for “The hand which gives is above 
that which takes ;” and it offers temporal advantages as well as 
spiritual. In this world “ Noone cuts the hand that gives,” and 
“ What thou givest that shalt thou take with thee” [to the next], 
But beware of accepting alms or favours if you would keep your 
self-respect, and “ Accept the largess of thy friend as if thou 
wert an enemy.” 

Great is the power of wealth; “ Even the mountains fear the 
rich man.” It covers a multitude of failings, and averts many ills, 
“Tf a man’s money is white, no matter if his face be black.” 
“The kuife cuts not hand of gold.”’ But then the disadvantages 
and dangers of it in a land where empty treasuries are filled by 
the suppression of a few rich men, and the confiscation of their 
property! Truly the vacuus viator has the better part where 
brigands swarm. ‘ Not even a thousand men in armour can 
strip a naked man.” Our Turk is a man of few wants,—pilaff, 
coffee, and tobacco are enough for him, and so he will rest con- 
tented in the “Health that is. better than fortune,” sagely 
reflecting that “A big head has a big ache,” that “ He who 
has many vineyards has many cares,” and congratulating him- 
self if he can say, ‘‘My money is little, my head without 
strife.” He is not likely to make a fortune in business, being 
destitute of the enterprise, as well as of the sharpness and hard- 
ness, necessary to success. ‘The bazaar knows neither father 
nor mother,” and our easy-going friend has a great regard for 
these domestic ties. Besides, his religion forbids him either to 
speculate or to put out money at interest, although he some- 
times avoids this prohibition by the clumsy expedient of a 
fictitious sale, or a “ present ” taken by the lender. 

It is a pity that his rulers should not have profited by his 
experiences of debt. “Poor without debts is better than 
Prince,” “ A thousand cares do not pay one debt,” and “ Creditors 
have better memories than debtors,” are explicit enough, but, 
perhaps, were not supposed to apply to Government loans. 

We find some sound advice on the subject of friendship. Do 
not expect your friend to be a paragon,—“ Who seeks a faultless 
friend, rests friendless.” But when you have found him, keep 
him,—“ Old friend, old bath,” you will do better to change 
neither; and if he is “a true friend, he is better than a rela- 
tion.” On the other hand, avoid the British error of under- 
rating your foe; he is always dangerous. “ Water sleeps, the 
enemy wakes,” and “ Be thine enemy an ant, see in him an 
elephant,” for “ A thousand friends are few, one foe many.” 

The references to woman are as ungallant as they are unjust. 
She is to be treated as a child, and as such contemptuously 
pardoned for her shortcomings. “ You should lecture neither 
child nor woman ;” it would be waste of time. Her intelligence, 
too, is underrated, “ her hair is long, her wits short!” It is she 
who as a mother “makes the house, and mars it,” and she is 
classed with good wine as “a sweet poison.” But it must be 
admitted that in this want of gallantry the Turk is far sur- 
passed by the Persian, who says “ The dog is faithful, woman 
never.” 

The lover is regarded as a lunatic, unfit for the society of his 
fellows. ‘If you are in love, fly to the mountains,” for “ Lover 
and king brook no companion.” He is “ blind,” and distance is 
nothing to him; for him, “ Bagdad is not far,” and the only 
cures for his malady are “ travel and patience.” 

A word of advice to those about to marry. ‘“ Marry below 
you, but do not marry your daughter above you;” and ‘“ Choose 
cloth by its edge, and a wife by her mother.” It is natural that 
we should find many references to that submission which is at 
the root of Islam. Sometimes we find the idea without refer- 
ence to the Deity, as in the cases, “ When fate comes the eye of 
wisdom is blind,” “No one eats another’s destined portion,” 
and “ What will come, will come, willy nilly ;” but more often 
he is directly invoked. His will is fate, “‘ Whom he slays not, 
man slays not,” “ Who calls on Him is not abandoned,” “ He 
delays, but neglects not,” provides for the helpless and 
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“builds the blind bird’s nest;” and so we should address 
ourselves to Him, “asking God for what we want, not 
his servant.” If you apply to the latter, you may be dis- 
appointed. Even the minister of religion is chary of his assist- 
ance. “Food from the Imam’s house, tears from the dead 
man’s eye,”—you are as likely to get one as the other. Some- 
times, too, we meet with a small touch of scepticism, us when 
we are told, “ First tie-up your donkey, then recommend him to 
God ;” and sometimes a cry of black despair, “ Happiest he who 
dies in the cradle.” 

Let us conclude this hasty sketch with a few miscellaneous 
proverbs, remarkable for point or picturesqueness. ‘“ The fish 
stinks’ from the head” is often quoted in these days 
of Ottoman decay, in allusion to the bad example which 
comes from above. We have heard the incapacity for action 
which is engendered in Turkish rulers by the enforced 
seclusion of their youth commented on with “ Who stays at 
home, loses his cap in the crowd.” The difficulties of equality, 
—You are master, and I am master; who will groom the 
horse?” On an impostor,—‘ The empty sack won't stand 
upright.” “ Qui trop cinbrasse, inal étreint,” is rendered by “ Two 
water-melons won’t fit under one arm.” ‘Old brooms are 
thrown on the roof,” may be taken to apply to the promotion of 
superannuated fogies. Your hangers-on profit by your success, 
— When you climb a tree your shoes go up too.” The higher 
you are the worse you fall, for “There is a cure for him 
who falls from horse or donkey-back, but a pick-axe (to 
dig his grave) for him who falls from a camel.” Let us hope 
that this proverb, in its literal sense, may never be justified in 
the persons of our gallant Camel Corps in the Soudan. Three 
proverbs on the donkey, exemplifying—the useful guest, “ They 
usked the donkey to the wedding, water or wood was wanting ;” 
the power of hope, “ Die not, my donkey; summer is coming 
and clover will grow;” and the folly of exposing oneself to need- 
less criticism, ‘Don’t cut your donkey’s tail in public; some 
will say, ‘It is too long ;’ others, ‘It is too short.’” And, lastly, 
as an instance in which the jingle of the original may be repro- 
duced in English,—* The mannerly man learns manners of the 
maunerless.”’ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
SMALL FARMS AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
(To tHE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sir,—Whether the theory that small farms are advantageous 
as steps by which agricultural labourers may rise to better 
positions in life, may be tested by the following narrative, which 
almost word for word has just occurred. An eighty-acre 
farm becoming vacant, was applied for and let to a man here 
called Q, who had recently taken a twenty-two-acre farm on 
his being joined by a mother-in-law with some “ property.” 
The twenty-two-acre farm had, for some time before Q took it, 
been fairly successfully worked by a deaf man who had one son; 


but his health failing from hard work, he had to give it up. It 


is applied for by a large farmer, who, as an inducement to the 
landlord, says that it would save building some sheds that he 
wants. It is also applied for by a labouring man, who, having 
a useful wife and no family, has saved a little money. He is 
strong, industrious, and steady, and the landlord would like to 
let him have it. The following conversation occurred :— 


“Landlord : How old are you?—Labourer: I don’t know at all.— 
Landlord: You look about forty. What money have you got ?— 
Labourer, refusing to answer positively : I can make up £100, as my 
brother, who is in trade, can help me. How much do you think I 
should want ?—Landlord: Q had to pay £52 for the hay, manure, 
and roots, a horse would be necessary, a cow, and some young 
stock. What would you do about implements ? — Labourer : 
The neighbours would lend some of them. A_ horse would 
cost £10. Was not £52 too much for the Covenants ?—Land- 
lord: The Covenants are now increased by the operation of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, so that Act has made it more difficult for 
incoming tenants. Q was made to pay a good deal for cake said to 
have been consumed in the last year.—-Labourer, who lives next door, 
suggests that Q would not derive any benefit from the outlay be was 
obliged to make on that head. Can yon allow the rent to be paid 
wholly at Michaelmas instead of half-yearly ?—Landlord: An incom. 
ing tenant should have enough moncy to pay his first half-year’s rent, 
and something besides to live on fora time, because the farm: will 
not yield much till the end of the year. If you have not capital 


“enough, you will fail, and I should only be doing you an injury to let 


you the farm. Can you read and write y—Labourer: No, neither can 
my wife.—Landlord: Can your wife make butter? Q says it does 
not answer to sell milk, as the people will not pay regularly, and some 
bad debts occur.—Labourer: My wife can learn to make butter.— 
Landlord: B would like this farm; he has got only twelve acres now; 





would not that suit you better to begin with? [B’s place is only 
300 yards off. |—Labourer: No; I should not like to ‘ flit’ so far from 
where I have been living. I never went far from home. Q has got 
a trade to help him, and -his farm has not got enough pasture.— 
Landlord: Would you be better off if you bought three or four acres 
with your £100 ?—Labourer: No; I should have no money then 
without borrowing to work it with. Three or four acres are no use; 
they are too many for spade-work, and too few for the keep of a 
horse.” 

Landlord says he will think about it; but he remains un- 
decided what to do, as this is the only labourer he knows who 
might succeed; but he feels that £100 partly borrowed will 
soon melt away, if a horse or a cow should die. He cannot 
expect to find another labourer with more than this money, and 
he has another small farm where he sees the tenant wearing 
himself out with hard work. He does not want to build more 
sheds for the large tenant, and he knows he would be sure of his 
rent from him. He would like the Spectator’s advice, haviug 
read such strong opinions about the land in that paper.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Necton Hall, Swafhan, February 27th. 

GORDON AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
{To THE Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’ | 

Sir,—Ycur correspondent, “ An Englishwoman,” asks why the 
nation cannot do honour to General Gordon without doing 
injustice to Mr. Gladstone? This question recalls to my 
memory a letter, written, I think, by Mdme. Novikoff, which 
was published about this time last year. Writing from 
an hotel at Palermo, she related her astonishment at the 
rejoicing amongst the well-to-do English staying at the hotel 
when it was reported in the newspapers that Gordon had been 
killed by the Arabs on the desert journey from Korosko to Abu 
Hamed. It was explained to her that Gordon’s death would 
damage, perhaps even upset, the Gladstone Government. Now, 
nobody who lives here in England and has ears and eyes can 
doubt that we have amongst us plenty of people who are 
like-minded unto these guests at the Palermo hotel. They have 
Gordon on their lips, but what weighs upon their hearts is uot 
the catastrophe at Khartoum, but the Franchise and the Seats 
Bills, the Reform of the Land Laws, the County Govern- 
ment Bill and the London Corporation Bill. The consciousness 
that Democracy is fast becoming irresistible has in truth raised 
to a white heat the political anger and hatred of a very large 
portion of the upper and comfortable classes. It is much to be 
hoped, on every ground, that these ignoble feelings may be 
transitory. But as long as men are in such a frame of mind, 
even though they should wish to be just, the power of being so 
has, for the time, gone out of them.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 


R. H. Masoy. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S COLONIAL POLICY. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ Spectator ”’ | 
Srr,—I am morally convinced that Bismarck’s present Colonial 
policy has chiefly arisen from the Lasker incident. He cannot 
pardon the Americans for having bestowed such a high national 
distinction upon the little lawyer, who was his great opponent 
in the Reichstag. ‘The—although only temporary—recall of the 
American Ambassador from Berlin greatly irritated Bismarck. 
He therefore seems to be bent upon taking his revenge upon the 
Americans, by diverting the course of the German emigration. 
The Germans are, in fact, almost more necessary for the 
Americans, than America for the Germans. Some time ago, 
an eminent American Statesman was asked,—‘ How long he 
thought that the American Republic will last ?’—and the 
answer was,—‘‘ As long as the German emigrants will flock 
to the United States.’ The Teutonic element is, in fact, 
necessary there to counteract the constantly-increasing influ- 
ence of the Irish party. Now Bismarck, who knows perfectly 
well what is going on abroad, believes that by diminishing 
the German emigration to America he would inflict great 
injury on the United States, and it is for this reason that 
he endeavours to open new channels to the unceasing stream of 
the German emigration. Besides, the American-Germans 
exercise a certain political influence on their countrymen who 
stick to their native soil. hey imbue them with Liberal, if not 
with Republican, principles. All this will be averted by found- 


ing new Colonies. If they assume large dimensions, they 


will be turned into little monarchies; so that not only the 
Germans at home, but also those abroad, will be in a position to 
enjoy the blessings of a monarchical government, under some 
princelet, of whom Germany has still scores to spare.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


A GERMAN. 
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CITY COMPANIES’ COMMISSION. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE *‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Allow me, in conclusion, to inform “H.” that the brief 
against the City Companies is practically set out in the report 
of the Commission, supplemented by the wills in the Court of 
Hastings at Somerset House, and that the Companies have 
repeatedly expressed their willingness to argue their case in the 
Courts of Law. I am no more responsible for the foolish things 
said by supporters of existing City institutions than I ain for 
the equally foolish statements of their opponents. I may add 
that I am a Liveryman with reforming tendencies; but, as faras 
the affairs of my own Company are concerned, have never dis- 
covered the obstruction and reticence which your correspondent 
says exist in them all.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwonxp Fostsr, Jun. 
17 Fenchurch Street, London, EB. eae March 2nd. 


“SCIENTIFIC VIVISECTION.” 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The question of what Mr. Morison calls “ scientific Vivi- 
section” acquires at this moment a special and pressing import- 


-ance from the announcement just received that the Oxford 


authorities have again stolen a march upon us, and intend to 
bring before Convocation on Tuesday newt, March 10th, their 
proposed additional grant of £500 a year to Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son’s new Vivisecting Laboratory. Under these circumstances, 
I venture to hope you may allow me, in spite of your expressed 
intention of closing the correspondence, to say a few words supple- 
mentary of Professor Freeman's admirable letter in the Spectator 
of Saturday week, in reply to what I can only call at best the 
plausible sophisms of Mr. Morison’s article in the Fortnightly 
Review. I confine myself here to his two leading points,—(1), 
the allegation of odiuii theologicum; (2), the allegation that 
opponents of Vivisection are indifferent to other forms of cruelty 
to animals. Both pleas seem to me to refute themselves, though 
it would not be difficult to write a volume in refutation of 
either. But I must content myself here with the briefest possible 
statement. 

1. Mr. Freeman is unquestionably right in saying that the 
charge of odiwin theologicuim simply means, as a rule, the odiwn 
anti-theologicui of those who bring it, though I should be sorry 
to impute such a feeling to so accomplished and liberal-minded 
awriter as Mr. Morison. My concern, however, is with his argu- 
ment, not with him; and his argument, in this case, is some- 
thing more than paradoxical. Whether there are any primd- 
facie grounds for imagining biology to be, as astronomy 
and geology were once considered, “dangerous” to faith in 
Revelation, I must honestly confess myself too little versed in 
science to be at all aware. But this I do know,—that, whereas 
for above ten years [ have been actively engaged in supporting 
the anti- Vivisection movement, and sat for several years on the 
Committee of the International Association (now united with 
the Victoria-Street Society) for its total suppression, not only 
did such an idea never cross my own mind before reading Mr. 
Morison’s paper, but never once did a whisper of it reach me 
from any of those—including most of the leading opponents of 
Vivisection—with whom I have been officially or otherwise 
brought ~~ contact in dealing with the matter. Nor is this all. 
Anybody who will take the trouble to cast his eye over the list 
of Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Victoria-Street Society 
—which is the main organisation for carrying-on our work—will 
perceive at a glance the grotesque unreason of Mr. Morison’s in- 
dictment. He will there tind, indeed, the honoured names of Lord 
Shaftesbury, Cardinal Manning, and four eminent Prelates of 
the Established Church, representing very different schools of 
thought (not men very likely to unite in a common theological 
crusade); but he will also find names so little identified with 
any theological or ecclesiastical prepossessions as those of Lord 
Coleridge, Lord ‘Teanysoa, Mr. Browning, Mr. Mundella, and 
Mr. Stansfeld. And it is notorious that among the most 
emphatic and powerful advocates of the same cause are Pro- 
fessor F. Newman and Miss Cobbe, both, no doubt, persons of 
deeply religious mind, but both avowedly standing aloof from 
all recognised forms of Christian orthodoxy. To charge such a 
miscellaneous assemblage with odin theologicum is as reasonable 
as to impute it to the Royal Society or the Forty of the French 
Academy. 

2. But Mr. Morison thinks we are indifferent to other kinds 
of cruelty to animals—such, e.g., as coarse brutality, or what 
he designates ‘‘ bucolic Vivisection”—and are, therefore 








crotchetty or insincere. That is much like saying that a 
strenuous supporter of the 8.P.G. is indifferent to the festering 
mass of heathenism in the streets and alleys of London; it is 
to forget that in this world, and notably in this age of the world, 
division of labour is an inexorable condition of success, ‘A 
Society much older than any of the Anti-Vivisection Societies 
‘has long been working, though, I fear, with ver 'y inade. 
quate results, for the remedy of some of the abuses 
referred to, to which many members of the Victoria-Street 
Society belong, while it has the hearty sympathy of all of them, 
“Other points of Mr. Morison’s were often spoken of at Com- 
mittee meetings of the International, and there was but one 
feeling among us on the merits of the question; but we were 
equally agreed on what appears to me the obvious verdict of 
common-sense, that to include their diverse, though cognate, 
objects in the same programme would be, not to secure a general 
reform, but to make all reformation hopeless. To put all four 
eggs in the same basket is to precipitate a general smash. There 
are, indeed, special reasons, which I have dwelt on elsewhere, 
but need not discuss here, for considering “ scientific Vivisection ” 
a far graver evil from an ethical point of view than “ bucolic,” 
and other forms of cruelty to animals; and these considerations 
apply with tenfold force to a School of Vivisection at Oxford, 
But this I will promise Mr. Morison. If he or his friends wil] 
organise a scheme for the reform of many or all of the various 
abuses he enumerates (I reserve the question of hunting, where 
there is much to be said on both sides), he may count on the cordial 
sympathy and, so far as their opportunities allow, the support of 
all opponents of Vivisection. But the natural upshot of his 
argument, and what appears from his final paragraph to be its 
intention, is not to urge that we should undertake a simultaneous 
reform of all these abuses, but that as itis plain they cannot all be 
reformed together, we should let them all alone. And if this 
suicidal paralogism be the last word of the ablest independent 
apologist for Vivisection who has yet appeared, we may well be 
thankful, with the patriarch of old, that “our adversary hath 
written a book.” 

Into the general question I do not enter here, but before con- 
cluding, I may just remind your Oxford readers that if they 
wish to ascertain for what sort of purpose this fresh grant to 
the Laboratory is wanted, they cannot do better than study Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson’s own “I[andbook of the Physiological 
Laboratory,” or that larger and yet more horrible “ receipt- 
book” for the torture-trough, the late Claude Bernard’s 
* Physiologie Opératoire,”—a writer who confessed, however, 
with a frank brutality of cynicism, at the close of his mis-spent 
life:—“ We come to you with our mouths full of promises, and 
our hands empty of vesults.’—I am, Sir, &e., 

March 5th. H. N. Oxenuan. 


[We had much wished to close the controversy on the 
“bucolic” phase of Vivisection, but can hardly refuse at so 
critical a moment to let so distinguished a man as Mr. Oxenham 
say bis say.—Ep. Spectator. } 


COMTE AND VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SprcraTor.”’ | 
Srr,—An opinion has been given on Vivisection to which Mr. 
Morison might have been expected to attend. Endeavouring to 
show that direct experiment has but a limited application in 
biology; Comte says :— 

“There can scarcely be imagined any experiments less capable of 
true scientific success than those of vivisection, though they have 
been the most frequent. Death, more or less closely connected with 
them, and often swift in coming, caused almost invariably in an 
eminently indivisible system, and the universal disturbance at once 
occasioved by them in the aggregate of the organic economy, make 
them in general especially unfit for obtaining any positive solution. 
I am here entirely abstracting the evident social consideration which 
—not only with regard to Man, bat also to saimals (over whom, 
without doubt, we must not consider our rights as absolutely un- 
limited)—should make us visit with high reprobation that deplorable 
levity which causes youth to contract habits of cruelty as radically 
disastrous to its moral development, as profoundly useless, to say no 
more, to its intellectual development.”— ‘‘ Philosophy,” chap. 40. 


—Ianm, Sir, ke, _ _ W. M. Harris. 
EXPRESSES WITHOUT TELEGRAPSHS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR”’] _ 
Sir,—A very remarkable instance of the speed at which 
messages can be carried under a well-organised system was 
afforded by the “ Overland Pony Express” between St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Sacramento, established exactly a quarter of a century 
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ago, On April 3rd, 1860. The distance was two thousand miles, 
and the time occupied was eight days, or at the rate of 250 miles 
a day. The stages were sixty miles each, the ponies a cross 
between the American horse and Indian pony, the.total weight 
of matter carried was ten pounds, and the charge for carriage 
svas $5 per quarter-ounce. 

The riders were trappers, scouts, and plainsmen, selected for 
their hardihood and courage, and they received for their arduous 
and dangerous work, according to Mr. H. T. Williams, the 
enormous salary of $1,200 per month each. They are said to 
have been rarely a minute late; and the trains at each end 
being timed to start on their arrival, the distance between ocean 
and ocean was covered in fourteen days. 

The Company, however, was not a financial success; and on 
the opening of the telegraph, in 1862, it was wound-up, with a 
loss of $200,000. ~ , 

Another recorded instance of a rapid ride was the carrying of 
an election dispatch from St. Joseph to Denver, a distance of 
625 miles, in sixty-nine hours, the last ten miles being covered 
in thirty-one minutes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester, March 3rd. V. K. ARMITAGE. 

CLIMATE AND COMPLEXION. 
(To Tue Epitor oF THE “ Sprctator.’’] 

Sm,—In my Spectator of December 20th, which has only just 
arrived, I read a note from Mr. Murphy stating, in answer to a 
letter from Mr. G. Darbishire, of Wyoming, West Virginia, 
that the cause of the long, bluck hair, dark complexion, &c., of 
the natives of the western slope of the Appalachians must be 
admixture of Indian blood. Mr. Murphy is, I think, entirely 
wrong. I have lived on this slope since 1872, and for ten years 
of that time have boarded with three families of particularly 
well-informed natives. “Not only have I never heard: anything 
of miscegenation ; but inquiries made on purpose have satisfied 
me that there never was any, except in a very few cases indeed, 
which are well known to everybody. 

The fact is, that the relations between the settlers and Indians 
in this region were invariably hostile. One hears of no friendly 
contact whatever. This was a hunting and battle-ground. 

On the other hand, I met in 1870 a Canadian gentleman, 
tall, muscular, svarthy, aquiline——a man far more like the 
noble savage of the romances than any Indian now living. He 
told me that his family had lived in America for about two 
hundred years, and had never made any Indian marriage.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., R. K. Cantey. 

Ganley Bridge, West Va., US., February 16th. 





POETRY. 
ae 
REJOINDER TO “A MOAN IN CHURCH.” 
[WRITTEN IN A VEstRy. ] 
Anp art thou God’s “ beloved,” thou sleepy hearer, 
Thy head lolled sideways in thy discontent ? . 
But say, were that lorn preacher's utterance blent 
With life-hues richer, were his reasoning clearer, 
His the warm tones of one whose soul clung nearer 
To life’s deep passigu and its high intent, 
What use, if all ondthy pleased ear were spent, 
Haply to make the¢ hold poor self the dearer ? 


i 

Upon his heart dods custom frost-like fall, 

Thence on thine eyes 2? With both ’tis custom’s cheat, 

In making him thou hast some share with all 

To form the pattern for his counterfeit. 

He drones? Wale then! old Herbert’s word recall ; 

God preach thee “ patience,” not Self self-conceit ! 
Woodford. Freperic Maxx. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—OLD MASTERS.—II. 
Iy our first notice of this exhibition, we mentioned only a few 
of the principal pictures. In this, we shall try to give some 
idea of the Gallery as a whole. The collection is divided into 
four parts, one. room being assigned to each, as follows:—A 
room devoted to the English School, a room devoted to the 
Flémish and Dutch Schools,—the examples being chiefly of 
cabinet size,—a large room of mixed character in which all the 











biggest pictures find place, and a fourth room containing 
specimens of the earlier, or pre-Raphaelite Italian, and Flemish 
painters. It is in this last that the great Mabuse, of which we 
wrote some weeks ago, finds its place. Let us take these four 
rooms in order, and say a few words about each. Without pro- 
fessing to be very learned in Art matters, it is easy enough to 
see that our English room is mainly an outcome of the other 
three,—a little grandchild, as it were, its ancestors being mainly 
of the Flemish and Dutch Schools, with, perhaps, a far-away 
kinsman in Italy. 

And there is another point worth noticing in the effect which 
this first room of pictures by our deceased Hnglish painters 
produces, despite its echoes from traditional foreign schools, and 
that is ifs essentially national character. These paintings of 
Hogarth and Wilkie, Mcrland and Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Turner, whatever be their artistic ancestry, dre in their result, 
distinctively and entirely English. A peculiar plainness, which 
is almost brutality; an atmosphere of grey sky and fresh- 
smelling earth; a simple matter-of-factedness and devotion to 
the business in hand, overspreads them all. They are the work 
of a people not easily removed to new ways, or turned aside from 
old ones, not understanding very clearly or feeling very keenly 
the subtleties and power of Art, but grasping many of its 
deepest truths by their single-mindedness, persistence, and 
honesty. We cannot stay here to follow out this subject; but it 
would be well if the next time our readers go to any large 
collection of modern English pictures—say, the Royal Academy 
or the Grosvenor Gallery—they would try to discover whether 
this atmosphere of English life and thought, is still to be found 
in our painting. It seems to us to be as dead as the Pharaohs; 
it were easier for a modern Englishman, under the influence of 
fashionable patronage and society journalism, to paint like Van 
Beers than like Morland, like Carolus Duran than like Wilkie. 
We are not speaking now of painting in the technical sense of 
the word, but rather of the motive and mental atmosphere of 
the work produced. ‘That has passed away from our English 
Art; our Art is no longer English ; it is no longer anything in 
particular. It was stupid, pig-headed, narrow, and ignorant— 
full of almost every bad quality one likes to name; but 
if was at the same time national, unaffected, and sincere— 
honest in its following of tradition which it did not seek 
to disguise; honest in plainly picturing that national 
life amidst. which our painters lived. Lock at this picture 
of “Saltash, Devon,” by Turner. With the River Tamar in 
the foreground—with clusters of figures, and boats, and build- 
ings, an ale-house amongst the latter, and an inseription on one 
of the houses which we may have read before, “‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty.” Why, the whole picture might 
stand not inaptly as a symbolical representation of our country 
in which what poetry we have comes from the loving represen- 
tation of commonplace things,—where the men drink beer, it is 
true, and fight on the quays, aud yet, when it is necessary, turn 
out to die like Nelson or Gordon when their country wants them. 
However, meaning apart, this is a very lovely picture; in it 
every detail is bathed and glorified in a mist of sunshiae, and 
into its rich luminous tints the eye seems to look gradually, till 
one incident of the picture after another slowly reveals itself. 
A tavern and some watermen, and a little pool of muddy water, 
that is the subject, and the result is as -purely lovely as if 
the scene chosen had been amonést the orange-groves of Sicily, 
or beneath the shadow of the Parthenon. 

But, wherever we look in this room, the same kind of 
work, though not, of course, the same quality of genius, 
is plainly visible—work, that is, which derives its beauty 
as much from the painter’s mental and moral truth and 
insight, as from the genius of his hands. We find in the 
City pictures of “Night” and “ Morning,” by Hogarth, 
whose incidents show us various forms of the baser side of 
London life. But let any one compare the treatment of women 
by Hogarth with the treatment of women in the pictures by 
Van Beers, which our enlightened generation flocks to see so 
readily, and say whether the latter is preferable, and whether 
the art of the old English painter is not as much nobler and 
purer in its conception as it is finer in its artistic quality. We 
will say nothing here of Reynolds and Gainsborough, though 
there are some fine examples of each; but look for another 
example of simple, unaffected painting, at the “ View of the 
Tower from the Thames,” by Samuel Scott, a painter who 
lived at the beginning of the last century. We have no land- 
scape-painter living at the present time who can produce work 
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of this quality, despite its extreme simplicity, its almost childish- 
ness of conception. One sees, on looking at work of this kind 
and that of Patrick Nasmyth, and other little-known, or rather 
little-remembered, painters, the difference between artists even 
of inferior power who endeavoured to treat landscape as a 
whole, who made each of their pictures a matter of study as 
regards composition and chiaroscuro, and those who, as at the 
present day, present a haphazard bit of Nature, torn, as it 
were, violently away from its surroundings, and give it us for a 
landscape. One of the many minor results of Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching, even upon those who openly repudiate it, has 
been this substitution of a narrow naturalism for a con- 
ventionalism which, though frequently exaggerated and mis- 
used, had nevertheless great elements of worth and beauty. 
The English School of landscape has practically been destroyed 
by the too vivid recognition of its early errors, and the con- 
sequent rebound to a still more fatal mistake. For a great 
landscape-picture is something inevitably different from an un- 
altered record of Nature; and the painters of to-day, seeing with 
their greater opportunities and increased knowledge much of the 
shortcomings of their predecessors in truth of detail, and their 
over-regard for traditional treatment, have practically left-off 
their work where the others began,—have collected their materials, 
but left them unshaped and chaotic. It is strange that Ruskin, 
who penetrated so many of T'urner’s secrets, never really grasped 
the fact of his essential conventionalism, and never seems to 
have perceived that conventionalism of a certain kind has been 
at the root of all great landscape art. But it is partially ex- 
plicable by the influence of the special character of the great 
writer's religious opinions, and his insistence of its having real 
logical connection with his art-doctrines. However, we must 
not say any more on this part of our subject, but turn to the 
second room. 

The examples here are, perhaps, not quite so good ir quality 
as usual in this exhibition, though the Queen, as usual, sends 
two or three fine specimens,—a Cuyp, a Metzu, and a Paul 
Potter. Of these, we like the Metzu best. It is of the usual 
blue-jacketed lady, with gentleman tuning a guitar by her side. 
Execution could hardly go further than it is carried here, nor 
could it more plainly pronounce itself to have no other object 
than to go as far as it could, The picture is like a five-thousand- 
miles walking-match,—magnificent as an example of misplaced, 
or at least wasted, power. There are seven Jan Steens here, of 
which one or two have but little of his attractive qualities, but 
are dull and wooden to an extent which would, in other cases, have 
rendered us suspicious of their authenticity; none are of the 
tinest quality. The most special feature of the room is found 
in the landscapes of Aart Van der Neer, one of the lesser- 
known Dutch painters. These landscapes are very peculiar 
in their technical qualities, full of delicate colour and 
minute detail, and, in some respects, curiously modern 
and unconventional in their treatment. Perhaps in the 
whole exhibition there is nothing more beautifully painted than 
the little bit of blue distance in the example which belongs to 
the Earl of Normanton. It is a river-scene, with the river 
tlowing away from the spectator, bounded in the distance by 
blue hills. The middle and further distance have in this work 
a quality of almost crystalline brightness and purity which is 
very hard to explain; and the painter seems to have gained this 
effect (in a manner somewhat akin to that of Turner) by using 
pure colour with the greatest dexterity. The colour seems to 
have been almost dropped in, bit by bit, with a luminous haze 
of sunshine. ‘Two very fine Ruysdaels, both of water under a 
dark sky, a good Frank Hals, a somewhat indifferent collection 
of Cuyps, and a magnificent Gerard Doy, entitled ‘The Water- 
Doctor,” are the other chief features of this room. 

BOOKS. 
a es 

THE DEAN OF WELLS ON THE FUTURE LIFE.* 
Tus is a very interesting book, which, with a little condensation, 
might have been even betterthan itis. The Dean of Wells has read 
widely on the subject of the many hints supplied by Revealed 
Religion,—they are little more than hints after all,—concerning 
the conditions under which the spirit exists in the life beyond 


the grave. He tells us what the various doctrines of the Jewish 
synagogues were, immediately before and immediately after the 





* The Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the Life after Death, By E. H. 
Plnwptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Lordon: Isbister and Co. 1884. 








time of Christ. He examines carefully all that the Gospels and 
the Epistles say and imply on the subject. He gives us the 
doctrine of the different Fathers, and shows us how soon the 
Church formulated her creed as to the publication of the 
Gospel to those who had passed away from earth. He traces 
the difference between the teaching of the Roman Catholics on 
the subject and the teaching of the different Reformed Churches. 
And he follows the gradual development of the theology of later 
times on the state of the dead, showing how striking has been the 
alteration of tone in relation to that state, not only among the 
freer Churches, but even amongst Roman Catholic divines them- 
selves. In a word, we have found Dr. Plumptre’s book one of 
very deep interest,—very clear, very candid, very learned, so far 
at least as the present writer can pretend to be any judge of 
learning on such subjects as these,—and needing only a little 
more boiling-down to be a model manual on the subject. 


No one, however, will read the book, deeply interesting as it 
is, and wisely balanced as its judgments seem to us, without 
being struck by the extraordinarily indirect character of the 
bearing of Revelation on the future state. During a large 
part of the Jewish dispensation, Revelation, as we all know, 
studiously ignored the future state; and instead of dwelling on 
it, as the religion of Egypt did, concentrated all its force on 
the revelation of God, leaving, as it seemed, the condition 
of man after death in deliberate shadow. Dr. Plumptre puts 
the case truly enough :— 


“‘May we uot legitimately think of the divine education through 
which Moses was led as involving a reaction against the system in 
which he had grown up? He had seen how powerless that system 
was to raise men out of evil ; how little the vague terrors of the future,. 
even where men believed them, availed to restrain them; how they 
had become instruments of oppression in the hands of a priesthood 
who did not believe them. What was wanted was the belief in an 
ever-present God, governing and guiding now, rewarding the 
righteous, pardoning the penitent, and punishing the guilty. This 
government was to be seen partly in the general laws by which good 
and evil work out their own natural consequences of blessedness or 
misery, partly in the special enactments of the Mosaic code; partly, 
also, in the fact that in the theocracy which that code implied, the 
connection between the cause and the consequence was more visibly 
patent than in the history of other nations. It was, to use an image 
which I owe to Augustus Hare (Village Sermons, ii., p. 37), as if in 
this instance we were allowed to see the works of the clock of the 
world’s history, while elsewhere we saw only the movement of the 
hands and heard the striking of the hours. But this apparent sup- 
pression of a doctrine was, in fact, but the necessary preparation for 
its reappearance in a clearer light, and as resting on a firmer basis. 
Men were to begin with belief not’ in the immortality of the soul, but 
in the eternity of God, who had revealed Himself by the new name 
of the 1 AM THAT 1 AM. They were to be made to feel, as in the Psalm 
that at least represents the thonghts of Moses, the man of God, that 
a thousand years were with Him as a watch in the night; that He is 
God from everlasting and world without end (Psalm xe. 1-4). But 
the thought of that eternity ennobled rather than depressed man’s 
life. In some way or other he felt that he was called upon to share 
it. It stirred him to ‘apply his heart’ unto a wisdom wkich was not 
of earth, to believe in a love which endured to a thousand generations, 
to pray that the glorious Majesty of the Eternal might be with him 
and with his children (Psalm xc. 12-17). And unless we are to say 
that our Lord was reading into the teaching of the older Scriptures 
what was not really to be found there, there was in that other revela- 
tion, ‘I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,’ the pro- 
clamation, or at least the suggestion, of a yet higher truth (Matthew 
xxii. 82; Exodus iii. 6-16.) He is not the ‘God of the dead, but of 
the living,’ and would not have described Himself by a name which 
seemed to speak ouly of the past, unless that past had been per- 
petuated in the present, and was to be continued in the future. To 
Him‘all that ever lived are living still. He is their God for ever and 
ever.” 


But this method of reserve was not to be thrown completely 
aside, even when Christ brought immortality to light. Even then, 
—though the teaching was to be explicit enough as to the 
blessedness which would await those who could really learn to 
live in Christ as the branches live in the vine,—it was to be 
anything but explicit as to what would await those who had 
not learned to live in Christ, whether because they could not 
from want of opportunity, or would not from want of will. 
And even.as to devout Christians, though the teaching was in 
some respects explicit, in other respects it was very inexplicit. 
Whether their future state was to be a sudden and complete 
transformation into blessedness, or a gradual and progressive 
transformation, was not explicitly taught, but left to the 
light afforded by suggestion and inference. And accordingly 
on all these subjects, it was by piecing together suggestions 
and drawing inferences in the spirit of what had been 
explicitly ‘taught, that the teachers of the Church pro- 
ceeded, some of them, like Augustine and Gregory of 
Nyssa, making very rash inferences on very imperfect 
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data, and drawing~quite opposite conclusions, while others 
more prudently contented themselves with general principles, 
and with interpreting the hints thrown out by Apostles so 
different in their general style of thought as St. Peter and St. 
Paul, on the work effected by Christ in the world beyond the 
grave. What these hints,—we can hardly call them more than 
hints,—were, Dr. Plumptre has explained very clearly in com- 
menting on the passages in which first St. Peter and then St. 
Paul affirm a descent of Christ into the world of spirits :— 


« And (1) let us look more closely at the words which helped at 
once to fix the truth in men’s minds, and to determine the thoughts 
which they connected with it. The Apostie has been led through 
what seemed at first a train of simply ethical counsels, to the example 
of the meekness and patience, of Christ. Eat he cannot rest—no 
Apostle could—in the thought of his Lord’s passion as being only an 
example, and so he passes on to speak of its redeeming power. It 
was a sacrifice for sins; in some mysterions, transcendent way, 
vicarious. Its purpose was nothing less than to bring us—Jew and 
Gentile alike, as both embraced by the atoning love—to bring man- 
kind to God. But then the thought rose up before him that the work 
looked backwards as well as forwards; that those who had fallen 
asleep in past ages, even under conditions that seemed most hopeless, 
were not shut ont from hope. Starting either from a widespread 
belief among the Jews as to the extent of the Messiah’s work ; or from 
the direct teaching of his Master after that Resurrection ; or from one 
of those flashes of truth which were revealed to him not by flesh and 
blood, but by his Father in heaven, he speaks of that wider work. 
The Lord was ‘ put to death in the flesh,’ but was ‘ quickened in the 
spirit.’ That cry, ‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ was 
the beginning of a new activity. He passed into. the world of the 
dead to be the herald of His own victory. As our Lord, in speaking of 
God’s judgments in the past, had taken the days of Noah and the 
destruction of Tyre and Sidon, and the cities of the plain, as repre- 
sentative instances of what was true of countless others, so does St. 
Peter. The spirits of whom he thought as hearing that message were 
those who had been unbelieving, disobedient, corrupt, ungodly ; but 
who yet had not hardened themselves in the one irremediable 
antagonism to good which has never forgiveness. The words, taken 
by thomselves, might leave us in some doubt as to the nature and 
effect of that proclamation. But it is surely altogether monstrous to 
think, as some have thought, that He who a short time before had 
breathed the prayer, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do;’ who had welcomed, with a marvellous tenderness, the 
cravings of the repentant robber; who had felt, though bat for a 
moment, the agony of abandonment, as other children of God have 
felt it without ceasing to be children, should pass into the world of 
the unseen only to tell the souls of the lost of a kingdom from which 
they were excluded, a blessedness in which they had neither part nor 
lot, —to mock with the proclamation of a victory, those who were only 
to be crushed under the chariot-wheels of the conqueror. We have 
not so learnt Christ as to think of that as possible. But whatever 
doubt might linger round the words is removed by the reiterated 
assertion of the same truth a few verses further on. That which was 
‘preached also to them that are dead’ was nothing else but a gospel 
—the good news of the redeeming love of Christ. And it was pub- 
lished to them, not to exempt them from all penalty, but that they, 
having been judged, in all that belonged to the relations of their 
human life, with a true and righteous judgment, should yet, in all 
that affected their relation to God, ‘live in the spirit. Death came 
upon them, and they accepted their punishment as awarded by the 
loving and righteous Judge, and so ceased from the sin to which they 
had before been slaves, and thus it became to them the gate of life. 
So, the Apostle says to his disciples, it should be with them, in times 
of calamity and persecution. They were to arm tLemselves with that 
thought, and so to cease from sin, as those who were sharers in the 
sufferings and death of Christ, crucified, buried, risen again with Him, 
accepting pain, privation, ignominy, as working out a like purifica- 
tion even in this present life. (2) The teaching of St. Peter helps us 
to understand what else would seem a strange interruption to con- 
tinuity of thought in the passage in which St. Paul speaks most 
clearly of Christ’s descent to Hades. He is dwelling mainly on the 
gifts that had been bestowed upon the Church by her risen and 
ascended Lord. But that word ‘ascended’ leads him to pause 
abruptly. Men were not to think that the work of Christ in the 
unseen world was limited to that which followed His ascension. 
‘Now that He ascended, what is it but that He also descended first 
into the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the same 
also that ascended up far above all heavens, that He might fill all 
things.” Hades and the Heayen of heavens, had alike felt the glory 
and the blessing of His presence, At His name had bowed every 
knee, not of men only on the earth, or angels in heaven, but those 


who were, as men thought, beneath the earth, the spirits of the dead., 


The words, then, of the Apostles lead us to the belief of a capacity 
for repentance, faith, love—for growth, discipline, education, in those 
who have passed away. We have no sufficient grounds for limiting 
the work on which they dwell to the representative instance or the 
time-boundaries of which they speak.” 

In spite of the great mass of the learning which has arisen 
on this subject, it may fairly be said that in these passages, and 
in the few parables and lessons in which Christ himself touches 
on the state of those who have passed away from earth, are to 
be found all that can be asserted as in any sense recording the 
teaching of Revelation on the subject of the world beyond the 
grave. As Dr. Plumptre points out, our Lord does certainly 
teach by implication that there are sins which will be forgiven 
in the future state which have not been forgiven in this. More- 








over, he directly asserts that there is one sort of sin which will 
neither be forgiven in the future state nor in this, the reason 
apparently being that it is a kind of sin which precludes the 
possibility of penitence. But even on this subject there is more 
of suggested and mysterious warning than of direct and explicit 
teaching. How the various Churches and schools have developed 
these hints into dogmas far more distinct and positive than the 
hints on which alone they could be legitimately founded, Dr. 
Plumptre, in the course of his very interesting work, shows us 
with much ability, adding some wise criticisms on the hastiness 
and over-confidence of the inferences so frequently drawn. 

But what is the net result of the book? It is undoubtedly 
this,—that there are a certain class of passages in Christ’s teach- 
ing which unquestionably suggest a future state of suffering 
destitute, if not of all ultimate hope, yet of all immediate 
hope, as the consequence of earthly sin; that there are other 
passages in his teaching which explicitly enforce the doctrine 
that every one who had not full light will be dealt-with merci- 
fully, and that only those who sinned against light will be dealt- 
with severely ; further, that there are passages in St. John’s 
Gospel (‘‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me”), and several in St. Paul’s Epistles, anticipating 
the time when God shall be all in all, suggesting the 
prospect of a complete ultimate triumph of God overevil. Thus’ 
we are left with what seems something like a contradiction 
in the language of different Christian teachers, some of them 
dwelling on the awfulness of a final moral catastrophe, with no 
light beyond, and others of them dwelling on the more distant 
prospect of a light to spring-up, even in that darkness. Dr. 
Plumptre does not ask, as we caunot help asking, how far this 
admitted appearance of contradiction, in the drift of Revelation, 
is consistent with Revelation at all? Is it intelligible that 
a true Gospel should speak through one of its chosen 
teachers a threat in which there is no undertone of hope; and 
should speak through another of its chosen teachers a promise 
in which there is no undertone of dread? We can only say in 
reply, that not only in the utterances of different mouths is 
there this tendency to teach what appear like inconsistent 
truths, but also in the utterances of the same mouth. 
Christ deliberately tells his disciples that with men that 
is impossible which is not impossible with God, for with 
God all things are possible. He deliberately tells them to 
say, after they had done all that is commanded, “we 
are unprofitable servants,” and yet commands them to be 
“perfect, even as their Father in Heaven is perfect.’ He 
deliberately tells them that his gospel is the gospel of peace, 
and yet that it will bring not peace on earth, but a sword. He 
deliberately tells them that he who is not with them is against 
them, and again that he who is not against them is with them. 
His method, as far as we understand it, is to fix the minds of 
his disciples on the full significance of the moral principle which 
he is putting before them, whether it be full of promise or of 
terror, and not to distract their attention from it to any other. 
If he is speaking of the downward path, he shows how infinitely 
more difficult every step down renders every attempt to turn 
back. If he is speaking of the love of God, he shows how in- 
finite in resources, beyond what. we can understand, is the re- 


“deeming love which goes in search of the lost, and seeks to 


reclaim them. For our own parts, we should say that the only 
teaching that can be effective is this kind of teaching, though it 
seems to result not unfrequently in logical contradictions. Look 
at the path of evil, and there appears to be no hope. Look at the 
love of God, and there appears to be no fear. Look at both, and 
we cannot tell which predominates, so full of evil augury is the 
inevitable momentum of the downward career; so full of promise 
is the inexhaustible mercy of the infinite love. So far from such 
contradictions suggesting to us that it is not Revelation with 
which we are dealing, we doubt whether, human nature being 
what it is, it would be possible for God to reveal truth to us 
without revealing what would suggest the most opposite con- 
clusions, according to the different points of view from which 
we put our questions and try to construct our augury. 


LIMITS TO INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY.* 
Tus is a very able and extremely well-written book, with much 
originality of thought. Mr. Montague accepts the doctrine of 
Evolution ;—in less ambitious words, he recognises the truth that, 


* The Limits of Individual Liberty: an Essay. By Francis C. Montague, 
Fellow of Oriel C lege, Oxford, and University Cullege, London, London : 
Rivingtons. 1885. 
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in order to explain anything adequately, we must adopt the 
historical method, and trace the process by which it has come to be 
what itis. Acting on this method, he begins by tracing the history 
of our modern and specially British ideas of liberty, and their 
most complete development in that theory of society which was 
formulated in the writings of the English school of political 
economy—a theory which, as he truly remarks, has had 
enormous effects on political practice. The chapter in which he 
traces the history of these ideas is the most original, and to us the 
most interesting, in the book. He traces the origin of modern, as 
distinguished from classical, ideas of liberty, to the Primitive 
and then the Catholic Church, and to the Reformation ; he traces 
their descent through Locke, Bentham, and the political econo- 
mists, until their most extreme development was attained in the 
doctrine of lwissez-fwive,—the doctrine that the duties of a State 
are nothing more than to secure a fair field and no favour to every 
one; and, beyond this, neither to help nor to hinder. Finally, he 
studies these ideas of individual liberty and laissez-faire in the 
social and historical theories of Herbert Spencer, which theories 
he regards as the appropriate philosophical basis of these ideas. 
This he does with a controversial purpose, as the chief object of 
his book is to show that the theories of Bentham and the 
political economists are inadequate, and that laissez-fuire is not 
the last word of a true political philosophy. 

As we agree with Mr. Montague, and differ from Herbert 
Spencer, on this question, we must turn aside for a moment to 
make.some remarks on Mr. Spencer's treatment of this subject. 
His philosophy, so far as it is purely scientific or speculative, 
consists in applying the doctrine of evolution to the facts 
of human society; treating human history, so far as pos- 
sible, as a branch of natural history; and applying, in its 
explanation, Darwin’s most luminous principle of organic 
progress by the natural selection of the best varieties through 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. (Mr. 
Montague is quite mistaken in thinking that Comte anticipated 
these views. Comte’s work was finished before “natural 
selection’ was hearl of; aud he regarded man’s speculative 
faculty as the motive-power of historical progress, thus com- 
mencing history where the author of the Book of Genesis com- 
menced it,—at the awakening of man’s self-consciousness. 
Herbert Spencer, on the contrary, treats historical progress as 
a process which began, and is continued very far, in un- 
consciousness.) On this peculiarity of Spencer’s philosophy, 
Mr. Montague remarks:—‘ All spiritual influences tend to 
subdue and regulate the fierce instincts of self-preservation and 
self-assertion. Why should we wish to subdue the only forces 
which make for progress?” (For according to Herbert Spencer, 
human ‘progress, as well as organic progress, is mainly due to 
the struggle for existence; this, in human society, is called 
competition.) “If the only possible progress is by natural evolu- 
tion” (through competition and the survival of the fittest), 
“the only possible policy is complete laissez-fuire. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in this instance, deserves the praise of a rigorous con- 
sistency. His maxims are the normal product of his philosophy. 
If his speculative premisses are sound, his practical conclusions 
are certuinly true.” 

We do not altogether agree with Mr. Montague, because we 
do not think he has sounded the depth of Herbert Spencer's 
fallacy. Mr. Spencer, though by a totally different scientific 
method, arrives at the same practical conclusion with the early 
political economists—namely, the principle which is called 
laissez-faive—that the State should allow every one the 
utmost freelom which is consistent with the rights of others. 
Consistent with the rights of others! -Where did Herbert 
Spencer find this limitation of the natural law of free competi- 
tion? Locke found such a limitation in his imaginary social 
compact; Bentham found it in his principle of utility ; and 
these answers were perfectly good, from their points of view. 
But where did Herbert Spencer find it 2? How, on his principles, 
was it possible that the ideas of justice, right, and law, and the 
institution of police and courts of justice, should be evolved out 
of the struggle of savages with each other for food, wives, and 
other objects of desire? ‘To use Mr. Montague’s antithesis, 
how can the merely natural state of struggle and competition 
evolve a moral state of order and respect for right? Probably 
Herbert Spencer can trace the successive stages cf the evolution, 
and show what a long and circuitous process it was. But this 
is not an explanation of the cause of the evolution of law and 
legal institutions; just as the cause of an insect’s metamor- 
phosis is in no degree explained by tracing, however minutely, 
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the successive stages of the metamorphosis. And we 
must ask not only how he accounts for the origin of law, 
but how he justifies itP The function of law is to prevent 
violent conflict and to protect the weak. But if conflict and 
competition are the only agencies of progress, and if it is desirable 
for the general interest that the weak should be crushed go ag 
to permit of the “natural selection” of the strong, how can 
the conclusion be avoided that the action of law is injurious P 
This is a much stronger plea in favour of primitive barbarism 
than any which Rousseau ever thought of. And why should the 
State effect that enormous interference with mere Nature which 
is implied in all law and government, and then refuse to interfere 
further ? 

The facts remain, though from their familiarity they have 
been forgotten, that, law and settled orderly government are not 
part of Nature, but are a painfully-achieved conquest over 
Nature; and that the industrial and commercial life of free 
competition needs and postulates an apparatus‘of law and 
government which competition did not and could not create. 
Now, when the conscious and moral element in human society 
has done this great work which the unconscious and non-moral 
element could not have done, and has pledged collective society, 
or the State, to use its entire strength in securing the rights of 
the weakest of its members, how is it in any way unreasonable 
to ask that it should do yet more P In other words, when the 
moral element in society has intervened, acting through the 
State, first to regulate and ultimately to suppress the competi- 
tion of club-law and fisticuffs, is it unreasonable to demand that 
it should intervene yet further to mitigate the evils of industrial 
competition, and to confer benefits on society which competi- 
tion and the voluntary action of individuals fail to confer? It 
seems to us that the obvious common-sense of the matter is in 
accordance with historical example, and that both condemn 
all such theoretical limitation of the functions of the State. 
Let us take an instance of the highest speculative interest, 
and the greatest practical importance. Ought the union of 
the Church with the State to be maintained? Certainly not, 
according to the rule which Herbert Spencer has adopted from the 
Benthamites, and seeks to justify by his historical philosophy ; 
those who wish for a Church ought to be left to form one for 
themselves; and those who do not wish for it have presumably 
no necd for it. But let us appeal from Herbert Spencer, the 
politician, to Herbert Spencer, the philosophical historian. He 
knows as well as we do, and has verified the dssertion far more 
completely, that the religious character of the State is older 
than Christianity and older than civilisation. In all primitive 
societies, including that of which we have the record in the Old 
Testament, the State and the Church were one. ‘ The congre- 
gation of the children of Israel” was at once the State and the 
Church ;—the words “Church” and “State” have no equiva- 
lents in the language of the Old Testament. A Church distinct 
from the State came into existence with Christianity; but 
whenever a nation was converted to Christianity, the State 
became Christian, and the Church became what is now called 
an Establishment, not by any formal enactment, but as a matter 
of course and almost unconsciously, ‘This proves nothing as to 
the wisdom or the practicability of preserving their union under 
modern conditions; but it proves that the argument from 
history is not in favour of its dissolution; and this is equally 
true, whatever relative importance may belong to the merely 
natural and the consciously moral agencies in human society 
and historical progress. 

On the respective functions of the State and the Church, Mr. 
Montague has the following admirable remarks :— 

“The distinction between Church and State, we take it, is not that 
the one operates by spiritual, the other by corporeal means ; nor that 
the one secures our happiness in this, the other in a futare life; nor 
that the one aims at chimerical, the other at rational objects; but 
simply this, that the Church is an association for the advancement of 
the ideal life” [we think he rather means the raising of the ideal of 
life]; “the State an association for transforming the practical into 
the likeness of the ideal life. Both work into each other. Both are 
indispensable. Men must always strive to carry out their ideal ; and 
for this struggle they must organise themselves in a Commonwealth. 
But men are always doomed to fail in their atiempt, and therefore 
they need a Church. . . . . . For beings purely spiritual, both Church 
and Commonwealth might be absorbed in the Communion of Saints. 
But we need a State to realise as far as possible that to which we 
aspire; and a Church to keep living those aspirations which can 
never be realised in full.” 

Religion and the Church belong to a higher life than that of 
competition. But there is a lower life than that of competition ; 
not, indeed, too low to be crushed by it, but too low to be 
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benefited by it. Mr. Montague has the following remarks | 
respecting the effect, on such a life, of competition, and of that 
which most nearly corresponds to competition in the world of 
intellect, namely, discussion and debate :— 


“The philosophers who hold that in our day all grown-up men and 
women can attain their normal development, without any other | 
assistance than is afforded by unlimited competition and unrestrained 
discussion, must have either a very narrow experience or a very weak 
imagination. Free competition may brace the nerves of the strong ; 
the weak it leaves in hopeless impotence.” 5 


Respecting the degraded classes, he continues :— 


“ Ags for discussion, of what avail is the most lively discussion to 
those who have neither intelligence to follow its course nor means to 
verify its results? ..... . Of what idea, save the idea of a little 
immediate gratification, can minds like theirs be susceptible ? Can 
they estimate their future sufferings? Can they estimate their 
duties to men far away and to generations yetunborn?...... But 
take such people in hand without too nicely sparing their precious 
individuality. Dril! them without remorse in the routine of element- 
ary schools ; provide them at moderate rents with houses fit for men 
and women; give them a chance of growing up healthy and intelli- 
gent. Then competition may do them some good. They are armed 
for the struggle. It is no longer a butchery, but a fair fight. They 
have come within the range of discussion. They are able to draw 
an inference and to act upon it. They have the beginnings of hope, 
of ambition, of public spirit, of curiosity, and of taste.” 


The concluding chapter of the book is entitled “ Bureaucracy 
and Communism,” and consists of replies to objections; first, to 
the objection to a large State outlay and vigorous State inter- 
vention for the attainment of various public purposes, especially 
those of education, based on the fear that such action may 
make the public service through which it is effected more 
numerous and more powerful than is consistent with the safety 
of our freedom. He replies, with great force, that the Conti- 
nental bureaucracies differ in their spirit from any official bodies 
which are likely to be formed among us, because they differ in 
their origin :— 


“The administrative system of the nations of the Continent was 
created not by the people, but by the dynasties. It was directed to 
secure, firstly, the power of the Government, and, secondly, the 
welfare of the subject. ..... Having grown up in this manner, 
the bureaucracy shared the sanctity of the Sovereign. It was not at 
all subject to popular control, and hardly at all exposed to popular 
criticism. It was centralised to the last degree. For it had grown 
up with the growing absorption of all inferior and intermediate 
powers by the monarchy. In the despotic States of modern Europe, 
the central authority tended to become the only authority. And the 
bureaucracy of such States as France or Austria grew up under a 
martial despotism. In their struggle with feudalism, sovereigns had 
developed standing armies side by side with bureaucracies. Unde 
the Bourbons, the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, and the Romanoffs, 
the military was the most honourable of all professions, and 
military ideas had penetrated into every department of the 
administration The civil took the complexion of the military 
service, and borrowed thence the principle of a blind, unquestion- 
ing obedience to one distant and irresponsible authority whose 
approval implied power and wealth, while its censure carried 
disgrace and ruin. But if we create an administrative machine, we 
shall create it to supply wants of our own, wants which we clearly 
understand. It will not resemble the administrative machine created 
by a dynasty in order to fortify and enlarge its own power. And we 
shall take care to keep in our own hands such checking and control- 
ling powers as no despot on the Continent can retain. A bureaucracy 
accountable only to the Sovereign or to a Minister differs altogether 
from a public service controlled at every turn by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, by the Courts of Justice, and by the public Press.” 


On the subject of Communism, Mr. Montague has little to say 
that is original. The following, however, is worth quoting :— 
“Tt may be alleged that all taxation is really confiscation, that 
they differ only in degree, and that they can be separated by no 
impassable line. I answer that differences of degree, although 
they may be of no account in mathematical, are of the utmost 
importance in moral science; that the line which divides taxa- 
tion from confiscation, however imperceptible to the meta- 


physic eye, is palpable enough to common-sense.” Confiscation 
is here mentioned in a context which makes it nearly a synonym 


for communism. 


We could say much more, but we have exhausted our space. 
Although, in a needlessly modest preface. the author disclaims 
for his work any scientific value, we think that with more care 
in working-out his subjects, and with more concentration on 
their important points, he might have produced, and may yet 
produce, a work of the same kind of value as Mill’s work on 
liberty, thongh on a different side of the question, and with a 





truer practical result. 


MR. CHINNOCK’S TRANSLATION OF “ ARRIAN.’# 


Tux present Rector of Dumfries Academy is not qualified to 
witch the world with noble scholarship; but his translation of 
Arrian’s history of Alexander’s Expedition will serve the 


| purpose of those who, with no Greek at command, may wish to 


read the best account that has reached us from antiquity of 
antiquity’s champion hero and conquerer. Widely as modern 
historians differ in their views about Alexander’s career and 
genius, they unite in giving Arrian the preference over all his 
rivals. We believe, however, that Grote’s estimate of this 
writer is more correct than Mr. Freeman seems willing to 
admit, and that the silence of Arrian by no means affords strong 
& priori grounds of historical presumption, against which the 
statements of other writers must be weighed at what they 
are worth. Arrian may, indeed, be justly thought a better 
historical critic than Diodorus, or Plutarch, or Justin, 
or Quintus Curtius; but he clearly does not merit the 
eulogy bestowed upon him by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
and quoted approvingly by Mr. Chinnock. Distinguished 
as he was no doubt among the writers of his time, Arrian’s 
claims to be considered a first-rate historian or historical 
critic are as unsubstantial as his claims to be reckoned 
a great captain. As a literary man and as a military man, he 
won the praise which is ungrudgingly given by the world to 
successful mediocrity; .and his amusing self-appreciation does 
not belie this estimate of his pretensions. After lamenting, 
rightly enough no doubt, that Alexander had not yet found a 
vates sacer, and after asserting, with wild exaggeration, that his 
hero’s deeds were far less known than the meanest achieve- 
ments of antiquity, he calls himself as a witness to his own 
capacity for recording those deeds :— 

“For whoever I may be {he was writing anonymously, or under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Xenophon’ ], this I know about myself, that there 
is no need for me to assert my name, for it is not unknown to men; 
nor is it needful for me to say what my native land and family are, 
or if I have held any public office in my own country. But this I do 
assert, that this historical work is, and has been from my youth up, 
in place of native land, family, and public offices to me; and for this 
reason I do not deem myself unworthy torank among the first authors 
in the Greek language, if Alexander is indeed among the first in 
arms.” 

We have quoted Mr. Chinnock’s rendering of this passage, and 
any one who cares to compare it with the original will see that 
he is by no means faithful here to the excellent theory of a 
translator’s duty which he inculcates in his Preface. The words 
in italics do interfere with his author’s “way of stating his 
case,” and do not “improve his diction.” For Arrian, using a 
figure of speech identical with Slender’s when he boasted that 
“ Sackerson was meat and drink to him,” says both more and 
less than Mr. Chinnock makes him say. In fact, Mr. Chinnock, 
sailing in very plain waters,—for Arriau’s Greek is of the 
easiest,—often runs on rocks which a worse scholar than him- 
self would probably have avoided. He might have written 
a translation which would have satisfied Dr. Arnold’s ener- 
getically expressed wish for an “honest schoolboy version” of 
some classic; he has really written one which is only better than 
the common run of “ cribs,” because Arrian is so much less diffi- 
cult than the authors who are commonly read * in schools and 
colleges.” <A good illustration of the carelessness which spoils 
his work may be seen in his renderings—both wrong, and one 
very much so—of the extremely simple phrases with which 
Arrian opens his descriptions of the battles of Issus and Arbela: 
de Oe Gov yon qv Te oTonTevenre,” he says in the first instance ; 
in the second. These 

phrases are plainly identical in meaning; but Mr. Chinnock 
translates the second by,‘** When the armies drew near each 
other ;’’ and the first by, “ When the armies at length met in 
conflict!” We shall give only one specimen of his critical 
acumen. In describing the slaughter of the Persian cavalry at 
; oe : 


; es anal pee ” 
“as Of O4OY NON TH OTOMTOTION syeyETO 


Issus, Arrian says, “ov wis» 4 a; relax Qovos tv tn Quyn rae 
iamioy fyiyviro,’—ie., “these clubbed and disorganised horse- 
men suffered as much as if they had been infantry.” By 
adopting Martin’s conjecture of ray +:{a», Mr. Chinnock makes 
Arrian say that Darius lost as many horsemen in the rout as he 
did infantry, a statement not easily reconcilable with his subse- 
quent estimate of the King’s losses at 100,000 men, of. which 
10,000 only were cavalry. 

To return to Arrian. Mr. Chinnock, as a translator, may be 


* The Anabasis of Alexander: Literally Translated from the Grek of Arrian. 
By E. J. Chiunock, M.A., LL.B, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1884, 
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forgiven for saying that his author “exhibits great literary 
acuteness in the choice of his authorities, and in sifting evi- 
dence.” But who will be witness for the truth of such a state- 
ment? This is going much too far beyond Mr. Freeman’s 
judicious opinion that Arrian, of all Alexander’s ancient bio- 
graphers, “alone seems to have had the will and power to 
exercise a discreet judgment upon the statements of those who 
went before him.” It is in comparison with historians who 
kave no claim to be called critical at all that’ Arrian’s sagacity 
can be commended. As to the choice of his authorities, that of 
course was right. A. soldier and magistrate of his experience 
and capacity could not conceivably have followed mere romancers 
like Onesicritus and Clitarchus, in preference to writers like 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus. What we are by no means so clear 
about is the exact amount of credit due to the King of Egypt 
and his brother officer. We are not so much impressed as 
Arrian was by the fact that both of these companions of 
Alexander wrote after his death, and so had nothing to hope or 
fear from him. We are only amused by the naif inference 
which he draws from his belief that falsification of facts 
would have been more disgraceful to Ptolemy as a monarch 
than to any other man. In short, and in view of a 
question of far more interest than Arrian’s own place 
as an historian, we are unable to shake-off the feeling 
that the writer who by common consent is to be regarded as 
the best ancient biographer of Alexander, based his biography 
upon authorities who were not likely to scan the blots in 
Alexander’s career and character too closely. It is for this 
reason, among others, that we are inclined to accept Grote’s 
estimate of the great Macedonian as, on the whole, more 
trustworthy than Thirlwall’s. Yet we do so with fear and 
trembling, so to speak. We can bring ourselves to discount 
with some equanimity the support which Mr. Freeman’s weighty 
voice lends to the Bishop, because we feel that Mr. Freeman, 
from the force of early associations, writes as much under the 
spell of Thirlwall’s genius, as Arnold wrote under that of 
Niebuhr’s. We cannot, however, so comfortably get quit of 
Mommsen. For that great historian does not hesitate to com- 
pare Alexander’s work in the East with his favourite Cxsar’s 
work in the West, and that, too, while painting the latter in 
the most brilliant colours. He elsewhere, and more than once, 
insists upon Alexander’s greatness as a statesman and civiliser. 
But Mommsen is obliged, of course, to admit that Alexander’s 
work perished irretrievably in what he calls the storm- 
floods of the Middle-Ages, and he gives too much credit, 
we think, to the part which Alexander played in Hellenising 
the East, and, like Thirlwall and Mr. Freeman, is more 
in love with that process, such as it was while it lasted 
than we can bring ourselves to be. To say nothing of the vari- 
ous influences of his ‘‘ Successors,” at once greater and more 
various than that of Clive’s successors in British India, we see 
in Alexander a brother rather of Cortez and Napoleon, than of 
Cwsar. Be this as it may, Arrian throws but little light upon the 
points of difference between Thirlwall and Mr. Freeman on the 
one side, and Grote and Niebuhr on the other. His history, 
written four centuries or so after the events which it records, is 
valuable chiefly because it is based upon the writings of men 
who were contemporary with those events. It would be delight- 
ful reading if we could rank Arrian’s faith in omens and pro- 
digies with that of Herodotus. But we cannot do so. The old 
historian’s simple faith, tempered as it was with some glimpses 
of natural scepticism, is something quite apart from the official 
piety of Arrian and, we may add, of Arrian’s hero. It would 
be inhuman to smile, rather than sigh, over the daily sacrifices 
which Alexander rose to perform from his dying couch; 
but what a light those sacrifices throw upon .the teach- 
ing which Aristotle was permitted to give to his royal 
pupil! And here, since we cannot in the space at our dis- 
posal give, without an appearance of presumptuous dogmatism, 
more than a general assent to Grote’s view of Alexander as 
compared with Thirlwall’s, we shall close this notice of a trans- 
lation which is well worth reading once, with a few remarks upon 
Alexander’s premature death. Littré, who was himself no mean 
adept in the healing art, has written a full diagnosis of the great 
Conqueror’s disease in his essays on Médecins et Médecine. But 
Littré, following the example of Plutarch and Arrian, relies far 
more than we do on what we may call the daily bulletins which 
were published in the Court gazette of the Macedonian King. 
We believe that Alexander’s death was accelerated, like his friend 
Hephw stion’s, by immoderate drinking; though we may acquit 








him, indeed, of shortening his days by any such tremendous 
“williewaught ” as that by which Hephestion shortened 
his. For the latter, if we may trust Plutarch, when coun. 
selled to diet himself, called incontinently for and swallowed a 
boiled capon and a “ psycter” of wine,—like the dashing young 
soldier that he was (véos zai atparioxes).”” Anda “psycter,” if ws 
may trust Liddell and Scott, held at least eighteen gallons! 
In any case, we see no reason for thinking that Alexander, 
whose fever began after a severe drinking bout, was likely 
to prove a much more tractable patient than that very 
thirsty soul his friend. Certainly Aristobulus, who is quoted 
by Arrian as his authority for saying that Alexander drank 
deep from no love of wine, but out of pure good-fellow- 
ship, is quoted also by Plutarch, as saying that Alexander very 
literally died drunk. Against this statement must be weighed, 
of course, the Court bulletins,—nor does it, we confess, matter 
much which way one chooses to decide this question. One 
thing is clear—clear even from Arrian’s (as we believe), far from 
impartial narrative—and that is, that Alexander's character 
was ruined by success as much or more than Napoleon’s was, 
And when we say more, we mean thereby to pay a compliment to 
the Macedonian at the Corsican’s expense. For it is evident from 
the stories—which we can see no reason for doubting—told by 
Arrian, of noble and generous actions done by Alexander in the 
earlier years of his Asiatic campaigns, that his nature was far 
finer originally, and more humane, than Napoleon’s was. Never- 
theless, and in spite of Mr. Freeman’s admiration for Alexander 
and his detestation of Napoleon, the latter far more than Cesar 
strikes us as the nearest historical parallel to Alexander; and if 
Napoleon’s expedition to Moscow proved more fatal than Alex- 
ander’s expedition to the Punjaub, that was because the soldiers 


and officers of Alexander were wiser and more independent than - 


the soldiers and officers of Napoleon. . 


THE EARLY LIFE OF DR. BEGG.* 


We confess to being not a little disappointed with this volume, 
—more especially with the biographical, as distinguished from 
the autobiographical, portion of it. The late Dr. Begg was at 
least ‘a name of power” on this side of the Tweed for several 
years before his death. He was known as the chief of “the 
Highland host;” as the leader of the party in the Free 
Church that has prevented its union with the ecclesiastical 
bodies in Scotland which have definitively accepted the Volun- 
tary principle in ecclesiastical politics; as an indefatigable 
controversialist, and as a sturdy, if also narrow-idea’d, as dis- 
tinguished from level-headed, example of that description of 
Scotch “ patriotism” which suggests porridge and prejudice. 
No Life was needed to reveal to us this Dr. Begg, the more 
especially as the bulk of the controversies in which he took 
such an active part are dead as the debates in the House of 
Commons of a quarter of 4 century ago, The Life that was 
desired, and would have been enjoyable, was a book which 
would have taken us behind the scenes—to the extent at least 
that Dr. Donald Macleod’s biography of his brother Norman 
does—and would have indicated what sort of man James Begg 
was.. Surely his life was not all catechism, controversy,and “calls ” 
to one congregation after another? Had he ever a favourite 
poet? Was he ever involved in a hopeless passion ? Did he 
ever, when a boy or student, play a practical joke ? What sort 
of a husband and father did he make? The volume before us 
deals with Dr. Begg’s pilgrimage through the world, from his 
birth in 1808 till he “came out at the Disruption ” in 1843,— 
such a period in the life of an ordinary man, in fact, as precedes 
that in which the individual withers, and the world of business, 
or controversy, or thought, becomes everything. But, unfortu- 
nately, as we must think, the preparation of this biography has 
been entrusted to an old Free Assembly comrade of Dr. Begg, 
obviously a most earnest and pious man, but one whose heart and 
soul are in the work of the ecclesiastic and the parish minister, 
and who thinks it of far less importance and interest to his 
readers to reveal the private life of his hero and friend, than to 
show by long extracts from newspapers what he said at an 
ordination dinner of half a century ago, or what part he took 
in “The Church Extension Movement,” or ‘ The Non-Intrusion 
Controversy.” Here is what Dr. Smith says of Dr. Begg’s 
marriage in 1835 :— 

“Tt is no part of my assigned and chosen task to be the biographer 
of Mrs. Begg, and from all that I have learned of her I believe that 





+ Memoirs of James Begg, D.D. “By Thomas Smith, D.D. Ineluding Auto- 
biographical Chapters by Dr. Bezg. Vol. I, Edinburgh: James Gemmell. 1835. 
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she would have sensitively shrunk from the idea of having her life 
made public. I shall, therefore, say this only respecting her, that 
her memory is cherished with great tenderness by the Liberton 
parishioners, who agree in representing her as having been all that 
a minister’s wife should be. They dwell especially on the assiduity 
with which she visited the sick, when ecclesiastical affairs called her 
husband away, perhaps too frequently, from home. I shall scarcely 
have occasion to say more of Mrs. Begg until I shall have to record 
her premature removal.” 

But surely, without making Mrs. Begg’s life “ public” in any 
way, Dr. Smith (who, by the way, must not be confounded with 
the biographer of Dr. Duff) might have givén his readers some 
impression of her as a woman and a wife, for she cannot always 
have been visiting the sick and otherwise acting “the minister's 
wife.” 

The impression which Dr. Smith’s book makes upon us is 
one of profound dreariness. Real personal story, he either has 
had none to tell, or has felt no interest in tellingit. James Begg 
was “asonof the manse, being born in the manse of New Monk- 
land, in Lanarkshire, on October 31st, 1808. He was educated 
for the Church of Scotland, and had a successful career, filling 
several charges before “the Disruption ” of 1813, in which he 
took the same side as Dr. Chalmers, one of whose lieutenants, in 
a sense, he was. To all intents and purposes voili tout, so far 
as Dr. Smith is concerned. It is plain from what he says, how- 
ever, that Dr. Begg was not a profound scholar. We should say 
that if he did not positively dislike, he did not greatly like, theo- 
logical research. He came of the old Covenanting stock—his 
father, indeed, who joined the Church of Scotland, was thought 
by his kindred to have “ fallen off”’—that regarded “ mighti- 
ness in the Scripture” as practically all that a Presbyterian 
Minister needed by way of mental endowment for his work of 
preaching, “ visiting,” and belabouring ecclesiastical opponents. 
There is no evidence in this volume, at all events, that Dr. 
Begg was a popular or powerful preacher in any sense except that 
of being “mighty in the Scriptures.” One of his contem- 
poraries writes thus to Dr. Smith :—‘‘ I remember the days when 
I sat in Lady Glenorchy’s chapel, listening to Dr. Begg pouring 
out Scripture upon Scripture in full flood ;” and then, rather 
significantly, adds:—“ But there is nothing definite to tell 
beyond the fact that he kept his hearers interested, young as 
well as old, throughout the whole service.’ Another contem- 
porary writes :—“I cannot recall any special incidents in the 
Edinburgh ministry of Dr. Begg which might illustrate his life 
and assist you in delineating his character. The ‘ Apocrypha’ 
controversy was just over; the ‘Row’ movement was just 
beginning. In neither did Dr. Begg take part, and the ‘ Volun- 
tary’ controversy had not begun.” Evidently a life. or at least 
a ministry, was in these days not considered worth living, which 


did not bristle with “ movements” and “ controversies.” But- 


how could time, in the midst of activities and excitements of 
this sort, be found for reading or reflection ? 
‘Who, on things remote, can fix his sight, 
That’s always in a triumph or a fight ?” 


’ controversy, 


If Dr. Begg did not take part in the “ Apocrypha’ \ 
or the “ Row” movement, he was active enough in this way 
when the time came. One proof of this is enough, and, indeed, 
more than enough. Dr. Chalmers, while still in the Scotch 
Establishment, was the leader in what was known as “the 
Church Extension movement,” and Begg was his most 
zealous lieutenant. It is thus that he tells his chief, -in 
1555, how he made what his biographer terms “an attempt 
to interest, in the cause of Church extension, an extremely rich 
old lady ’’—in plain English, to get money out of her—who 
happened to be one of his parishioners. ‘I spent two hours 
upou her, and, I fear, in vain. She speaks of waiting till the 
Assembly meets; but I fear that she will die before that...... 
I fear it will end in talk; but I mean to be at her once more.” 
{s any movement identified with religion the better for such 
worrying activity as this quotation indicates ¥ 

There is more humanity, or rather “ natural manliness,” in the 
autobiographical, than in the biographical, section of this book. 
But, unfortunately, it is short, extending to little overa hundred 
pages, or about a fourth of the whole. It was evidently Dr. Begg’s 
original intention to write a “ History of his Life and Times;”’ but 
time was not allowed him to give effect to it. These pages, how- 
ever, reveal a man of considerable, though homely Scotch vigour, 
shrewdness, and humour, as well as prejudice ; a man “ mighty 
in the Scriptures ” in the most literal sense, but also mighty in 


“good stories,” of the kind that find favour at gatherings of 


ministers and elders north of the Border. Very nearly one- 





about, or of the sayings of, clergymen. Too many of these, it 
must be admitted, have the appearance of what is now known 
as “‘chaff;” and many are brutal, and nothing more. 
Take, for example, this:—“ Mr. Logan, of Eastwood, was a 
really witty and lively man. One of the brethren, not 
remarkable for sense, said to him one day, in the way of 
complaint, ‘I am a little hoarse to-day.’ ‘I am very glad 
you are improving,’ quietly replied Mr. Logan. ‘When I saw 
you last, you were a great ass!’ It would be difficult to say 
whether the bad-taste or the clumsiness of this.pun is the more 
remarkable. Decidedly better is the following of a Mr. Thom, 
a clergyman and eccentric, who somewhat despised the 
civic authorities of Glasgow, in one of the suburbs of 
which he laboured :—“ Preaching on one occasion before 
the magistrates, it is reported that he suddenly halted, 
and said, ‘Dinna snore sae loud, Bailie Brown; ye’ll 
wauken the Provost.’” He was a great enemy to the Ameri- 
can War, and crowds of people flocked from Glasgow to hear 
his sermons, preached on the days of humiliation appointed 
by Government in connection with successive defeats sustained 
by our troops in the struggle. He exercised a good deal of 
ingenuity in announcing these days of humiliation, so as to 
retain his principles and yet obey the Government. On one 
occasion he said,—“ My people, ye’re muckle thocht o’. The 
folk in London have committed a great sin, and they have sent 
me a letter asking me to call you together to pray for them.” 
On another occasion, he said,—“ I’ve been aye telling ye that 
ye are a very wicked people, but I have a very serious thing to 
tell ye to-day. The news of your wickedness has reached 
as far as London, and I have a letter appointing ye to meet 
together for prayer and repentance.” Dr. Begg’s remarks 
on the social and theological condition of Scotland in his 
early days are interesting. But they cannot be said to be 
very original, and here and there they are spoiled by the 
dislikes which their author manifests,—above all, by his anti- 
pathy as an “ Evangelical” to the “ Moderates.” One of the 
best passages in the Autobiography is Dr. Begg’s account of his 
early life in the manse of New Monkland, and of his father, to 
whom are to be traced his sturdiness and the conservatism that 
was at the bottom of his character, and after the death of 
Chalmers showed itself in his ecclesiastical career. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
Tue Fortnightly Review is unusually political, and a little dull. 
Mr. I’, Harrison sends a paper on George Eliot, the effect of 
which, though probably not the intention, is depreciatory, the 
leading thought being that her philosophy over-weighted 
her art, without itself rising to the highest level; and 
Mr. Schiitz Wilson has a criticism on “Tasso; but most of 
the essays are upon “ Land,” the “ Empire,” and India. Mr. C. 
A. Fyffe repeats his now well-known views upon tenure, fight- 
ing strenuously for the “ three F’s,”—fixity of tenure, fair rent, 
and free sale—though he carefully limits fixity as fixity only 
against capricious eviction. He denies the extent of landlords’ 
improvements as compared with the rental they receive, and is 
sceptical as to the possibility of a registration so complete 
as to make land as saleable as Consols. His argument as 
to fixity and fair rent is soutd, if contract is to be abolished ; 
but he assumes that this is likely with too much readiness, and 
as regards improvements, he seems to us unfair. He assumes 
that the Iandlord is only entitled to interest on his money. 
Why ? The improvement may be one which has cheaply doubled 
the letting-value, the landlord having expended brains as well as 
money. Why should he not be paid for them? This really 
might happen in the case of a wise scheme of drainage, and 
still more readily in the case of an overdrained farm, when an 
improyement—stopping the drains—might cost a few shillings 
and double the crop. The real question, however, when once 
the land is enfranchised, is the wisdom of interfering with 
free contract. Lord Stanley of Alderley, who criticises Mr. 
I'yffe very freely, is apparently anxious to keep-up the present 
system as it stands, even contending for entail and settlement, 
a subject hardly worth discussing. The country has agreed to 
their abolition, and so practically does Lord Stanley; for he 
praises the Acts, like Lord Cairns’s, which increase the power of 
selling settled land, and are nothing but steps towards the 
abolition of settlement. He is entirely against small holdings, 
on the ground that the actual cultivator cannot do the selling 
part of the business so well; but that objection is not found 


half of this section of the volume is composed of anecdotes ! serious in other countr‘es, where the peasant is found to be 
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both a thrifty and a clever bargainer. Mr. J. A. Farrer 
and Mr. Arthur Mills contribute two valuable papers upon 
Imperial Federation, to which both of them are strongly 
opposed. Mr Farrer doubts altogether whether the Colonies 
are worth the immense expenditure which their complete 
defence would entail, and argues that friendship is a better tie 
than any political link; while Mr. Mills disbelieves in the 
willingness of the great Colonies to surrender any of their 
privileges, pointing out that, even if they are represented in 
Parliament, such representation will overbear local freedom. 
He does not believe that the Colonies will help us to fight 
dangers arising from a policy over which they have no control, 
and maintains that they are better protected now by the Mother- 
country, which charges them nothing, than they would be by 
a Federation, which must charge them much. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt concludes his papers on India by a general scheme which 
is briefly an imperfect application of Mr. Bright’s plan of 
splitting India into separate colonies. Mr. Blunt also would 
make of India a series of Ceylons, with elected Councils, but 
would still have an Imperial Army and a Viceroy, who, within 
the limits of his authority, should be even stronger than at 
present. The scheme is one which ultimately will have to be 
thought-out; but we confess we think, with Mr. Bright, if so 
radical a change is ever to be made, the central power 
had better be in London, and form part of the Govern- 
ment of the whole Empire. Independence without complete 
responsibility is only mischievous; and the necessity of 
convincing first the Indian Government, and then the Govern- 
ment at home, takes much cf the energy of a Provincial 
Governor out of him. It, will be long, however, before the 
scheme is tried. Mr. Escott shows his impartiality by pub- 
lishing Sir Lepel Griffin’s attack upon Mr. Blunt in the same 
number; but we do not sce why the latter should be called “an 
Indian Thersites.”” Why ‘‘Thersites?” Mr. Blunt is certainly no 
reviler, and not servile; and, indeed, about India, has been 
unusually moderate and reasonable. We cannot agree with 
his opinions, but they are not half so distant from those 
of his opponents as the ideas of partisans usually are. 
Irishmen, for example, are twice as wide apart; yet they, 
till lately, could discuss without calling each other names. 
Sir Lepel Griffin writes ably, but he is too bitter, and 
fires-off tremendous paradoxes, such as that light taxation de- 
moralises Indian peasants, without sufficient explanation. There 
is a meaning in what he says, as the curious case of Pegu fully 
showed ; but to ordinary English readers, his blunt statement 
reads like oppressive nonsense. The following is really curious : 
—“So far from the few civilians of humble origin being less 
popular with the natives, as Mr. Blunt pretends, my experience 
as Chief Secretary to a Government having necessary and 
intimate knowledge of the character and reputation of every 
civilian in the province, is to an exactly contrary effect. They 
were among the most zealous and devoted workers; and, as 
might be imagined, exceedingly liked by the people, with whom 
they were in full sympathy.” It is certain that the lowly-born 
civilians rise fast in India, and the reason is probably the one 
Sir L. Griffin assigns—superior devotion to work. We rather 
doubt if the native perceives much difference, he judging 
his rulers by other things than manners, even if any great 
difference of manuers now exists. The Fortnightly publishes 
the usual paper on Home and Foreign Affairs, which contains 
among other things a statement of great importance at this 
moment :— 

““A consideration of the military position of the Russian and 
Indian Governments will at once show that England is at any-rate 
better prepared for the initial stages of an Asian struggle. At the 
present moment the Anglo-Indian forces in the Quetta district, 
including the Zhob Valley column, number at least 20,000 effective 
men with thirty-two guns, behind whom there are the 6,000 men of 
the Scinde garrison, and the possibility of hurrying up men from 
Kurrachee. It is very unlikely that the troops at General Komaroff’s 
disposal are numerically stronger than the Quetta divisions. More- 
over, thongh Askabad is nearly 149 miles nearer Herat than Quetta, 
it has no railway communication with the distant Caspian, while the 
Quetta railway is nearly finished, and will unite with the Indus lines.” 
Yes, but how many of our corps d’arinée are white men ? 

Sir Richard Temple, in the Contemporary, argues strongly 
that Indian opinion will expect us to defeat the Malidi, 
and punish those who betrayed us at Khartoum. We 
agree more or less; but Government had better think of 
general principles than paralyse itself by trying to attend to 
English opinion, and foreign opinion, and Indian opinion, 
all of which are radically different. Myr. Goldwin Smith 








discusses the ‘ Organisation of Democracy” with his usual 
vivacity, but with, we think, an unconscious bias from his 
American experiences. He would, to begin with, have a 
written Constitution, and an Executive Council formally elected 
by the Legislature, for a term, say, of two years, while the 
Legislature itself should he elected indirectly by local Councils, 
That is not a bad plan of Government, in the abstract; but as 
a contribution to English politics, it is entirely useless. The 
English people is utterly unprepared even for a written Con. 
stitution, while an irremovable Executive would seem to it q 
mere oppression. ‘There are plenty of faults in Parliamentary 
government, but it is easier to correct them than to abolish 
its vital principle, and with it every political idea which 
the English have acquired from their long history. If 
party really dies away, and if men become incapable 
of acting together, and if Administrations are inces. 
santly changed, it may be necessary to devise a different 
machinery of Government; but none of these things have 
happened yet, and Governments are, if anything, only too 
stable. They can, if they have a majority, last always for six 
years, which is longer than the Presidential period. Mrs, oy 
Miss “ Blanche Leppington,” a name unknown to us, sends a 
most pleasant paper on “ Amiel’s Journal,” which seems to have 
a stroug attraction for all refined and thoughtful women, more, 
perhaps, than it has for men, who resent a certain want of 
incisiveness. This, however, is a very profound and true 
critiism :— 

“ Aug. 15, 1871.—Read for the second time Renan’s ‘ Life of 
Jesus,’ 16th popular edition. The characteristic thing in this analysis 
of Christianity is that sin does not appear in it at all. Now if there 
is anything which explains the success of the Good News among men, 
it is that it offered deliverance from sin—salvation. It certainly 
would have been more appropriate to explain a religion religiously, 
and not to evade the very centre of the subject. This ‘Christ in 
white marble’ is not He who made the strength of the martyrs. 

... . The author is wanting in moral seriousness, and confounds 
mere nobility of character with sanctity. He approaches a pathetic 
subject with artistic sympathy ; but his conscience does not appear 
to be interested in the question. . . . . . There is a vestige of semin- 
arist subtlety in Renan; he strangles with consecrated cord.” - 

The fault of Amiel, so far as we can judge him from these 
extracts, is a tendency to confuse meditation on himself with 
meditation on man, It is very marked in this passage :— 

“Tt seems to me that, with the decline of my active powers, I am 
becoming more and more pure spirit; everything grows transparent 
to me: I see the type, the essence, the meaning. .. . . . All personal 
experiences are so many pretexts for meditation, so many facts to 
generalize, so many realities to reduce to ideas. Life is a document 
to interpret. .... . The thinker is perpetually depersonalising him- 
self; if he consents to experience or to act, it is in order to under- 
stand; if he wills, it is in order to know Will. Sweet as it is to him 
to be loved—nothing else so sweet—he seems to himself, even here, 
to be rather the occasion than the object of the phenomenon. He 
contemplates the spectacle of love, and it remains to him a spectacle. 
His very body hardly seems to him his own ; the vital whirl that goes 
on within him seems lent him for the moment, in order that he may 
be sensible of the cosmic vibrations. .... . To my consciousness, 
time docs not exist; all the partitions which make life a palace of 
many chambers fall away ; I am reduced to the primitive uni-celiular 
condition. ..... 1 feel my faculties themselves reabsorbed into 
the substance they individualised.” 

That, fine as it is, is too completely an individual experience: Mr. 
Clark Russell’s paper on the “Shipping Commission Viewed from 
the Forecastle,”’ should be read by all who wish to understand what 
the sailors’ grievances really are. His idea is that the sailor is still 
grievously oppressed by the law, especially in the means used to 


force him on board when he has discovered that the ship is not. 


safe, or that for any other reason he would be unhappy on board. 
He is offered an alternative of going on board or submitting to 
six weeks’ imprisonment, a practice not employed against any 
other kind of labourer. Mr. Russell is supported by Mr. 
Chamberlain in this statement; but is it strictly true? It is 
true in words, no doubt ; but we take it seamen are understood 


| when they have once entered to be under discipline as well as 


under engagements, and force would be equally employed 
against a soldier or sailor in the Queen's service. The law 
seems cruel, and is occasionally most cruelly worked ; but in its 
absence a merchantmgn might be left stranded in any distant 
port, all the sailors taking service with other ships. Perfect 
liberty to depart is as inconsistent with the safety of a mercantile 
marine, as perfect liberty to strike. Mr. Russell who pleads for 
the sailor with his well-known pictorial force, alleges that good 
treatment will always keep sailors; but he, no doubt, remembers 
when entire fleets lay in Australian ports unable to move, the 
crews having all gone off gold-hunting. We do not see much 
of interest in the account of the “ Native Faiths in the Hima- 
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laya,” except the statement that the Brahmans are gradually | 


converting the hillmen, and the evidence that the latter have a 
notion of a true God, to whom they set-up no image, but who, 
they say, sees everything, and, unlike subordinate deities, is 
always beneficent. The usual offerings to this supreme God are 
the fruits of the earth, but sometimes a goat is sacrificed. 


The Nineteenth Century is also a little dull. Mr. Forster 
continues his papers on Imperial Federation, but the present 
one seems to us to tell directly against his proposals. He praises 
warmly the offers made by the Australian Colonies to send 
troops to the Soudan, and the efforts of the Cape Colonists to 
assist Sir C. Warren in Bechuanaland. “ We have thus,” he 
says, “the most encouraging evidence that these Colonies have 
no wish for separation.” That is true; but if the present 
system—or the unwritten law of Federation, as Lord Bury calls 
it—produces so much loyalty, surely it must be a satisfactory 
one. No law could be stronger in theory; and if it works well, 
why can we not let it alone? That seems to us a stronger 
argument than all those which Lord Bury so patiently marshals, 
and which are mainly valuable because he had once arrived at 
Mr. Forster’s conclusions. He now thinks that the Imperial 
union exists, that it is as firm as it can be made, and that any 
attempt to tamper with it would only end in weakening it. We 
agree with him, with the exception that we would give the 
Agents-General a distinctly higher pesition as Envoys from the 
Colonies, as well as Agents for their business affairs. Lord 
Bury maintains that his is the general view of Colonists; and 
adds that, as yet, every scheme involving more government from 
the centre has ended in independence. Sir E. Hamley, in his 
“Volunteers in Time of Need,” really discusses a plan of 
defending England, and especially London, in case of an inva- 
sion, and must be left to the criticism of soldiers, the ordinary 
reader only remarking that Sir Edward’s judgment is, on the 
whole, exceedingly favourable to the Volunteers, though they 
still lack all the apparatus which would be needful in time of 
war, and have never seen the plan of defence which is being 
slowly but carefully elaborated. Lord Napier-and Ettrick 
defends the conclusions of the Crofters’ Commission of which 
he was chairman, and which were in substance that the 
crofters should have a legal claim against the landlord for 
the concession of a common pasture, which must belong to 
the whole township. He maintains that the demands of the 
township on the landlord would never be larger or more 
oppressive than those of large tenant-farmers now are, and that 
in return there would not be the same necessity for remissions. 
He is opposed to fixity of tenure, but would grant each township 
an improving lease of thirty-one years. The influence of his 
Indian experience has evidently been great with Lord Napier, 
and his plan, though benevolent, would tend greatly to stereo- 
type the crofter position. Prince Kropotkin sends an interesting 
sketch of the present condition of Finland, which he maintains 
is still as anti-Russian as ever, though the nobles are loyal and 
the 70,000 soldiers contributed by the State are unusually 
efficient. He adds that the Swedish party grows feebler, 
and that the inns now hope one day to form a State by 
themselves, with its own aspirations, own language, and 
own organisation. He affirms that both Russians and 
Germans in Finland become rapidly Finnicised, and that 
the patriotism of the people, as is usual in poor and 
feeble countries, is of the most intense kind. He produces 
strong evidence of the rapid progress of Finland in material 
resources, and especially in the development of a commercial 
marine, which in 1880 included 1,857 ships, with an aggregate 
of 288,000 tons. A considerable part of all Russian commerce 
is, in fact, conducted under the Finnish flag. The credit of the 

tate, too, is excellent, Finland raising money at 43 per cent., 
while Russia pays more than 6 per cent. and Sweden 4 per cent. 
Mr. Balmer sends a curious proposal, or rather speculation, 
about “ Whispering Machines.” As we have got the phono- 
graph, he does not see why we should not have books read out 
to us by machinery, and so get rid of eye-disease and perhaps 
of the necessity for spelling. As the phonograph can 
ouly utter its report once, the process would be rather 
costly, and the majority of men would rather run any 
moderate risk of myopia, which it has long since been shown 
does not come from over-straining of the eyes—watchmakers 
never suffering from it—than be talked to death. We suppose 
the editor of the Nineteenth Century was attracted by the 
whimsicalness of the paper, but it is a little below the standard 
of the magazine. Lord Acton sends a noteworthy essay on 





George Eliot, much too full of an erudition so vast, that it some- 
times overweights the essayist’s critical faculty, but with many 
suggestive passages. This-is one. Lord Acton thinks that part 
of the lofty tone of George Eliot’s novels about marriage was due 
to the peculiarities of her personal position. She had translated 
Feuerbach and Strauss, and edited the Westminster Review :— 
“Feuerbach thought it affectation to turn away from immodest 
scenes, and asserted that enjoyment is a duty. Strauss sneered at the 
text which laid down the law of Christian chastity. The Westminster 
Review-praised a wife who had procured a mistress for her husband. 
Rousseau thought Sophie all the better for her sin. With these 
writers George Eliot had been associated. Her admiration for 
Rousseau, for Shelley, for Jacques, the ost ignominious of George 
Sand’s stories, her description of the indissolubility of marriage as a 
diabolical law, indicate that her opinions did not always keep the 
elevated level of her early religion and her later philosophy.” 
It is most probable that with the disappearance of her faith, 
George Eliot’s intellectual respect for morality as an absolute 
law declined ; but that she recovered it by a process of thought. 
Neither Blackwood nor Macmillan has anything striking this 
month ; but the former has no less than four political articles, 
all directed against Liberalism, and so rapidly do events march 
that the Review of the Month in Mucmillan already sounds a 
little passée. We note, however, with interest, a statement that 
in Russia discontent is rising to a great height, that there are 
whispers of Palace conspiracies, and that the Court may seek 
in external action relief from an intolerable internal situation. 
The Czar, the Editor hints, is considered in Russia a “ nullity,” 
the one character which it is not safe for the Russian Czar to 
bear. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
nee EES 

Occident: with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—These lectures are not up to the level 
of those which were issued by Messrs. Dickinson of Farringdon 
Street. We think, moreover, we have had the gist of most of them 
in these earlier volumes. Mr. Cook has completed his tour round the 
world, and has come back to his old platform, the Fremont Temple, 
at Boston. We presume that with the fatigue of incessant travelling 
and lecturing, he bas been unable to store much fresh material, save 
such as he has obtained from a talk with Professor Tholuck, or 
Professor Christlieb ; and we miss the clear, incisive style of argument 
and the condensed expression of opinion which were such marked 
features in former lectures. We object also to the frequent records 
of popular applause which are inserted throughout the book, such as 
“Many voices, ‘Amen’!” “Loud laughter and applause,” &c. A 
full half of the book is oceupied by an appendix, which contains 
lectures on such heterogeneous matter as “ Intemperance,” “ Decline 
of Rationalism,” and “ Notes on Art and Ilistory at Athens.” These 
last may be described as a very good accompaniment to a series of 
dissolving views of Athens and its environs. Mr. Cook tells how 
he “leant over the parapet of the Acropolis on the side towards the 
modern city and looked in vain for the print of that Venetian leprous 
sandal, and that Turkish hoof which for 600 years trod Greece into 
the slime.” We do not say that Occident is not worth perusal; buat 
we cannot say that Mr. Cook has reached a high level in this, his 
latest, series of lectures, nor that the book bears any traces of care. 
We should have imagined it to have been an unauthorised version, 
had it not been for the dedication, which declares it to be an offering 
to the new friends whose kindness “ has encircled the earth...... 





with a chain of memories.” 

Lives of Greek Statesmen. By Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This excellent little book is the 
first of a series of Biographies of Greek statesmen, intended to reach 
from the dawn of authentic history to the close of the Achaian 
Confederation. It embraces ten lives, beginning with that of Solon 
(Drakon, the “seer,’’ and Lykourgos, the “light-bringer,’’ being 
regarded as only mythical personages), and ending with Theron, the 
victor of Himera. It thus covers the eventful period from the rise 
of Athens, through the Persian struggle, to the deliverance of Hellas, 
continental and Sicilian, from Median and Carthaginian barbarism 
respectively. Greek history, with its long line of illustrious states- 
men combining both political and military authority, and as pro- 
minent in the camp as in the council, lends itself in a special way to 
be treated through a course of such biographies ; and while few men 
can tell a story better than Sir George Cox, none have a deeper sense 
of historical trath, or a greater fearlessness in reversing accepted 
verdicts on actions and characters, when a more careful sifting of 
evidence seems to point to such a conclusion,—e g., he considers that 
neither Thirlwall nor Grote has done justice to Themistocles, through 
admitting too easily the charges of treachery and corruption recorded 
against him by Herodotus and others. These charges, born, as he 
holds, of Eupatrid misrepresentation and Spartan malignity, our 
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author analyses with force and skill; and though we allow that by 
the glaring inconsistencies he has pointed out in the ordinary version 
of the career of Themistocles—involving conclusions as monstrous as 
if Nelson on the eve of Trafalgar had intrigued to secure the 
good-will of Napoleon in the event of defeat—he has made 
the story somewhat more difficult of belief, we cannot go 
so far as to acquit the great Athenian statesman of all per- 
sonal corruption and selfish intrigue; e.g., it does not sufficiently 
disprove the charge of the bribe given him by the Eubceans 
to say that he did no service for it, and was not called publicly 
to account by the islanders for failing to perform his promise. 
Themistocles seems to us to have done what he covenanted for the 
thirty talents to do, viz., “stay and fight the impending battle off 
Enbcea ;” the islanders thus gained additional time (had they only 
used it) for the removal of their families and chattels; and though 
the results of the conflict at Artemisium and the defeat at Thermopyle 
compelled the retirement of the fleet, we find Themistocles promising 
his benefactors convoy fcr their persons,—an engagement we have 
no reason to suppose that le violated. As to the two secret messages 
to Xerxes, Sir G. Cox questions the first as being superfluous, the 
Greek fleet being already surrounded ; the second he absolutely dis- 
believes as without ground in either fact or probability, The results 
of acting on the first message had not been such as to dispose the 
King to listen readily toa second. Still, the favour of the exile at 
the Court of Persia must be accounted for. Even if the treasonable 
messages were never sent, and the snbscquent letters to Artaxerxes, 
given by Thucydides, were proved to be forgeries, some explanation 
is demanded of the honours paid to Themistocles for so many years 
by the great enemy of his country ; and even his vindicator is com- 
pelled to allow that he might have entered later into some sort of 
treasonable engagement with Artaxerxes. Sir George Cox has made 
an able defence of the victor of Salamis; but it falls many degrees 
short of “a complete vindication of his good name.’ Nothing can 
be beiter done than the sketch of the Cleisthenean reforms; but is it 
certain that Aristeides, in his further extension of these by opening 
all magistracies to all citizens, ‘nobly set aside his deep oligarchical 
prejudices’’? Is there any proof that, though an aristocrat by birth, 
he ever sharcd in the sympathies of his order ? Sir George Cox takes 
an original view, when he tries to connect the Medism of the Boeotians 
with the Oriental affinities of the people, as indicated in the legends 
not only of Cadmos, but of Melicertes (the Phoenician Melkarth) and 
Palamon (Baal Hamon), and the orgiastic worship of Dionysos ; but 
we must rot follow him into these ingenious but somewhat arbitrary 
hypotheses. From this specimen we wish every success to the rest 
of the series. Phocion and Philofcemen will possess a still deeper 
interest than the familiar names of Aristeides and Themistocles. 


Anna, the Professor's Daughter. By Marie Daal. 
the Dutch by Colonel Charles Mueller. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—The motive of this book is excellent, but, as worked ont here, 
it is scarcely adequate for a work of the pretensions of that which is 
now before us. We say this with the less reserve because the 
Spectator, of all journals, cannot be accased of indifference to the 
cause which the author seeks to promote. The plot of the tale is 
very little more than this,—that the heroine becomes engaged to a very 
learned and generally admirable young man, that she refuses to go to 
a ball with him because the dog that she has loved for years is dying. 
Afterwards 
he is himself saved by a dog, and repents him of his cruelty and 
wickedness, and so all things end happily. 


Translated from 





He is greatly enraged, and breaks-off the engagement. 


Tie Scottish Highlanders and the Land-laws. By John Stuart 
Blackie. (Chapman and Hall.)—Professor Blackie denounces with 
a righteous indignation the wrongs which the Highlanders have 
suffered. He goes back to the past, to the Strathnaver clearance, 
when several townships were actually burnt as the most effectual 
wuy of clearing-out the inhabitants; and it was thought an act of 
unusual humanity when the evicting party took a bedridden old 
woman out of one of the doomed dwellings, and laid her on the 
grass, wrapped in her own blankets. The Knoydart clearance, not 
more than thirty years ago, was scarcely less barbarous. Here is 
another instance where there was no act. of downright cruelty, but 
where a change most injurious to the country has taken place. 
Glencannich, in Inverness, is, with the exception of one small farm, 
a deer-forest. Fifty years ago, it contained thirty-three tenant- 
farmers, and twelve cottars. 
time, seventeen officers in the Army from the glen, and twelve men 
in Holy Orders. What is the sport of a wealthy cotton-spinner and 
another thousand for a Highland proprietor to spend in London, to 
match against such devastation as this? Professor Blackie’s book, 
written, as all his books are, from the heart, is worth study. 


There were within this same space of 


Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon. By James Kennedy, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Kennedy went ont to India in connection 
with the London Missionary Society in 1839. His work in that 
country lasted over nearly forty years, and in this volume he gives 
us @ valuable summary of his experiences. He faces the difficulties 
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of the situation frankly ; but regards the prospect with hope. Thig 
volume will be found most interesting reading, even apart from its 
value as dealing with a subject of great importance.—We may men- 
tion in connection with it a publication of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, The Rise and Progress of the Work on the Congo River, by the 
Treasurer (Baptist Missionary Society), and Bible Work at Homeand 
Abroad, described as a new series of “The Missing Link Magazine’? 
(Cassell and Co.). 

From Post to Finish. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.) —This is a brisk story, founded on a good idea, and carried on 
successfully to the end. Gerald Rockingham is the son of a York. 
shire squire who has ruined himself on the turf. To earn his bread, 
he makes nse of about the only accomplishment which he possesses— 
riding—and becomes, first, “boy” in a trainer’s establishment; and 
then, having won thé “Two Thousand Guineas”’ on an animal which 
no one but himself could ride, so vile was its temper, a jockey. 
Gerald keeps his hands clean from turf villainies, and prospers, as 
such virtue ought to do, but seldom does. He makes a handsome 
sum by winning another great race, marries the trainer’s daughter, 
buys back his father’s place, and lives happily ever after. 
Smart always writes very well about turf matters, and contrives to 
give an interest to the chances of racing; but we never read any of 
his books without a deepened conviction that this same racing ig 
about as bad and demoralising a thing as ever was invented for the 
ruin of mankind, 
Porrky.—Poenis. By the late Thomas George Youngman. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—It would be unkind to blame the friends who 
have collected this volume of verse, though there is nothing in it, to 
be quite candid in our criticism, that is likely to live. Mr. Youngman 
wrote correctly, though withont force ; his sentiments and opinions are 
always such as no one would censure, and we feel as we read that he 
was a man of worth and feeling. It is in the expression of personal 
feeling, indeed, that he comes nearest to being poetical, but the 
approach is never very close. Listen! Poems for the Children’s 
Hour. By J. E. Panton. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Mr. 
Panton’s verse is best when it is simplest. He describes Nature with 
what is evidently a genuine love, and frequently succeeds in being 
effective. His rhyme is better than his blank-verse, and his short, 
easy pieces better than the larger aud more laboured. The poems, 
indeed, differ much in quality, and some have, we should say, 
little to attract a child, though they may be otherwise meritorious. 
——Boys Together, and other Poems. By Margaret Scott Taylor. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Miss Taylor writes, we see, by 
preference in the ballad metre. “ Boys Together” contains some 
hundred-and-twenty stanzas, “The Prodigal’s Return” nearly one 





handred. She does not seem to be aware that she has set herself a 
most difficult task. There is not a ballad of such a length, we fancy, 
in the language; and this experiment does not lead us to desire one. 
We do not wisk to be rude, but really there is no word quite so ex- 
’ A I 
pressive as ‘‘namby-pamby ” for stanzas of this kind : — 
** And blest be he who, upon this night, 
Shall freely all forzive ; 
To do to all as we would receive, 
This is indeed to live.” 
By Edward Henry Noel. (Elliot Stock.) —This, we 
gather from the dedication, is a volume of posthumous verse. We 
can honestly say, that though at least four out of five of the volumes 
of verse published wonld better have been left in the manuscript, 
there is something in this book that is worth preserving. We do not 
expect,—the author's most partial friends can hardly expect,—that it 
will gain a permanent place in Engtish literature. Still it may well 
survive, at least for a time, as the memorial of one who had culture, 
tenderness of feeling, some depth of thought, and some power 
of poetical expression. Here is a poem which, though not perfect 
in expression, many will find beautiful and suggestive :— 
“Love anp Law. 
The buried days have taught me this: 
That love exists, though lovers die ; 
For none of all the living miss 
Some breath of his eternity. 








—— Poems. 





With strength not mortal thus we bear 
The evils of our mortal lot; 
And sorrow’s never quite despair, 
Nor sin an everlasting blot. 
Time paints with tints of single lives 
His pictare of Humanity, 
And many a one, howe’er he strives, 
Must touch of darkest shadow be. 
So that thfough war of light and shade, 
Through ming’ed tiats and flowing line, 
Man’s portrait may be slowly mv*e 
To take expressiou wore divine. 
€t'll, while the whole to beauty grows, 
Hard seems the individual fate 
That on the living canvas shows 
A contrast wide as love from hate. 
Are these to» thine, whose blighted lives, 
O Love! our hearts so -orely grieve ? 
Our thought here itito darkness dives, 
But, knowing thee, we must believe 
Tue power which set Creation’s goal, 
That Beauty's conquests should delight, 
Must still support each single soul 
Who joins, though vanquished, in the fight. 


Captain — 
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We see without that Law is best ; 

We feel within that Love’s supreme ; 
But how at one may not be guess’d ; 

Let eich one dream his private dream.” 


——Sorrow’s Pilgrimage, and other Poems. By i. A. Jackson. (London 
Literary Society.)—The first of these poems is an adaptation from a 
poem of the Queen of Roumania; “ Remidava’’ is a “ historical 
romance,” translated from the Roumanian of Arsaky ; and there is 
also “ A History of Servia,” which we take to be original. This last 
is not a happy effort. Even Milton’s matchless skill in cataloguing 
names, historical and geographical, would have been puzzled to give 
poetical forms to those which Miss Jackson thinks it necessary to intro- 
duce. “Remidava” is better than this, though we canrot honestly admire 
the hexameters in which it is written; but the story has interest, and 
Miss Jackson is certainly more successful in representing the thoughts 
of others, than in shaping, as far at least as poetry is concerned, her 
own.——The Voyage of Arundel, and other Rhymes from Cornwall, by 
Henry Sewell Stockes (Longmans) is a ‘‘ new edition with additions.” 
It is fairly correct verse, which gains some little interest beyond what 
would naturally attach to it from its local associations. ——Conradin. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Rous. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) —Colonel Rous 
tells, in heroic couplets, the tragic story of Conradin. He does not 
seem to have determined what type of his chosen metre to 
adopt,—the type of Pope, or that of Leigh Hunt. The con- 
sequence is that he is neither sonorous nor fluent.——Songs in 
Many Keys. By the Rev. Charles D. Bell. (Nisbet and Co)—Dr. 
Bell must allow us to tell him that he writes too much. For a man 
so busily employed as he must be, one such volume as that before us 
may fairly represent all the available leisure of life; and this is one 
out of many. It is inevitable that concentration and polish should be 
wanting. If the writer would be content with, say, a couple of hun- 
dred lines in the year, instead of a couple of thousand, there would 
be beiter hope of a really good result.——(ustarus Adolphus. 
By Frederic Pfander Swinborne. (Wyman and Sons.)—This 
is a stately and ornamental volume. It will look well upon 
the table; it may be opened with pleasure so far as the 
inspecting of twelve respectable illustrations goes; but it must not 
—we might venture to say it cannot—be read. It contains somewhere 
between fourteen and fifteen thousand lines, written in a considerable 
variety of metres, but in all, we are bound to say, unconscionab!ly 


prosaic and dull. Here is a specimen :— 


“It happened at a feast the Elector gave, 
At which he brooding sate, and to Gustave, 
Who pressed him to decide, would avswer scarce at all. 
At last the Hero said in scorn,— 
Thy silence doth not me surprise ; I call 
For help in this, a matter of some weight,— 
On my demand, perchance, may even hang thy fate.” 


And this is not an unfavourable sample. 
Mother of Good Counsel, by 


Booxs Recriven.— The Virgin 
Monsignor G. F. Dillon, D.D. (Burns and Oates).—A Treatise o 
Principles of Chemistry, by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press).—Book VI. of Chambers’s Graduated Readers (W. 
and R. Chambers).—A second edition of the Sarum Missal, done into 
English by A. H. Pearson, M.A. (Church Printing Company).—The 
People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture, by J. Parker, D.D. 
Vol. L., “The Book of Genesis”? (R. Clarke).—The Kingdoin of God, 
Biblically and Historically Considered, by J. S. Candlish, D.D., being 
the tenth series of the Cunningham Lectures (T. and T. Clark).-— 
Electric Illumination, edited by J. Dredge, with Abstracts of Specifi- 
cations, by W. L. Wise, Vol. II. (Offices of Engineering).—Memoir 
and Letters of Jenny C. White Del Bal, by R. E. White (Gill and 
Son).—The Ethics of Urban Leaseholds, by J. T. Emmett; A 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, by J. A. Beet 
(Hodder and Stoughton).—A second edition of Secerdotal Celibacy in 
the Christian Church, by H.C. Lee (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston 

8.)—The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence and the Rev. J. S. Exell; I., ‘Chronicles’ (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Evwald’s History of Israel, Vol. VIL, “The 
Apostolic Age,” translated from the German by J. F. Smith (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.)—Record of Family Faculties, by F. Galton 
{Macmillan and Co.)—The Pierced Heart, and other Stories, by 
Captain Mayne Reid (J. and R. Maxwell).— De Bury’s Comparative 
Anatomy of the Phanerogams and Ferns, translated and annotated by 
F. O. Bower, M.A., and D. H. Scott, M.A. (Oxford Clarendon Press). 
—Poents, Realand Ideal, by G. Barlow (Remington and Co.)—A new 
edition of More Leaves from the Journal of a Lise in the Highlands, 

‘om 1862 to 1882 (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The Prince of Palms, by 
W. P. Treloar; Our Gipsies,-in City, Tent, and Vun, by V. 8. 
Morwood (Sampson Low and Co.)—Rome: its Princes, Priests, and 
People, translated from the work of D. Silvagni by Fanny Mac- 
laughlin (E. Stock).—Handbook to New Zealand, by A. Clayden 
(Wyman and Sons). 
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——_—>———_ 
** Behind the Cloud,” and Other Lessons from Life, er Svo 
Besant (W.), Uncle "Jack, &e., cr 8vo ... : 
Blackmore, Remarkable Adventures of Tommy U pmore, Svo 


ar 5 
Chatto & Wind 9 
ow 8 On) 60 





Bonaparte (N.), Life, by A. F. De Bourienne, 3 vols. 8vo . ..(Bentley) 42 0 
Dondney (S.), When we two parted, er 8vo.. wae Ne: R Maxwell) 106 
Drexelius (J.), Spiritual Readings from, er 8v0 han sae casan aici ...(W. Smith) 26 
Gindely (A.), History of the Thirty Years’ War, 2 vols. 8vo ... ..(Bentley) 240 
Gladstone (W. E.), Speeches in Scotland, 3 vols. 8vo ........ ...(Simpkin & Co.) 14/0 
Hill (A. S.), From Home to Home, &c., 8vo0 ...(3. Low & Co.) 21/0 
Hill (J ), The Corsars; or, Love and Lucre, c: 8+0 (Vizetelly) 60 
Hitchman (F.), Runnymede Letters, er 8yo.. BRS ia (Bentley) 690 
Hoff (W. B.), Modern Naval Tactics, NEN de enccetcnnctanliia (Griffin & Cx >) 105 
Hughes (L.), Analysis of Samuel I., er 8vo......... .. .(Simpkin & Co) 20 
Howard (C), Mollie Darling, 12mo suchas wokaa “(F. V. White & Co.) 20 
Irving (W.), Works of, 7 vols. er 8vo . a (G. P. Putnams) 35,0 
Kalilah and Dimnah, translated by J. G. N. K. Falconer (Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Keble (J.), Sermons on the Litany, er 8vo .(W. Smith) 26 
Lyall (E.), D a an; a Modern Englishman, 1 vol cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Macduff (J. R.), € Jommanion Memories, cr Svo i aed .(Nisbet) 60 
Macfarlane (A.), Physical Arithmetic, er 8yvo............ ; “(M vcmillan) 76 
Maguire (J. F.), Pius IX. and his Times, er 8v0 ...... és ""(Simpkir 1&Co.) 36 
Matheson ((¢.), Cin the Old Faith Live with the New? er 8vo (Blackwood) 7.6 
Monckton (S.), Metaphysical Aspect of Natural History, 12mo (H. K. Lewis) 2,0 
Picton (J. A.), The Conflict of Vligarchy and Demoer: Mey er 8vo (Alexander) 20 
Riddell (J. H.), Susan Drummond, er 8vo......... i -(Bentley) 60 
Sala (G. A.), Journey due South, 8y O.. . AV izetelly) 126 
Snell (A. L }, Grammar of Datch Langaage, er 8v0. , (Natt) 36 
Steaveuson (W. K.), Electri-ity in Disease  8v0 nate *..(Gharehill) 4/6 
Stevens (J. L.), H story of Gustavus Ac lol phus, @vo ......... : (Bentley) 150 
Taylor (W.), Silverton Court, er 8vo _. (Simpkin & Co.) 36 
Thoms (J. A.), Concordance to Revised New Testament, 8vo .(3.P.0.K.) 50 
whist, Decline and Fall of, i6mo ... aaees Kk duageedeeind (Simpkin &Co.) 16 
White (J. C ), Memoir and Letters of, i2mo a (Simpkin & Co, ) 36 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 





WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 





C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
200 to 204 t2 OXFORD STREET, W. 


i “ RTY’ 
L | B E R Tv Y 9 “ LIBER a ia se ce RTATNS, OMINTZ AND 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
ART 


COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
FABRICS. 


“LIsBseaTyY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH. INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
AND STERLING VALUE, 
New Patterns Post FREerE. 
BROWNING’S IMPROVED ME 


East India House, } i 
& Chesham House, REGENT STREET, W. 


EYE S§&. 
* SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 
SPECTACLES, 

Either Personally or by Correspondence. 

Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most porfect lenses made, being cut from 
pure crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 
tested separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 43 6d 
per pair; with pebble lenses in best el frames, from 10s 6d per pair; and in 
gold frames, from £1 3+ 6d.—Fall particul ars of Browni n3’s Method of Suiting 
the Sight by correspondence, and testim mal 3 post free. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








APOLLINARIS. “Has acquired a leading 
place in public esteem through- 

out the world.” — British Medi- 
May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 


cal Journal, 
“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 


“Ts as nearly taste’ess as Cod Liver 


Oil can be.”’—Lancet, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


os Has almost the delicacy of salad 
British Medical Journal, 

‘No nauseous ernct ations follow after 
ia swallowed.’ —Medical Press. 


ane ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 


23 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, of 
- he en eve ory where, 





ui. 


“The Best Natural Apertent.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 


H U N Y A D | “4 speed, sure, and gentle aperient, 
according to the testimony of the leading 
hospital physicians of every country.’’ 


— BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,” 
Angust 30th, 1884 


The Name of the.‘ APOLLIN ARIS COMPANY, 


LIMITED,”’ or “ry Label secures genuineness- 


PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 
WHY BURN GAS? 
CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 
DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS 
IN DAYTIME. 


JANOS. 


N.B.—BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
SILVER MEDAL AT HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee, 6) FLEET STREET. 
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HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY, who is 
educating his daughter with a few others in her 
own house at South Kensington. Resident French 
governe?s, good masters, careful individual training 
and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, ‘‘L. L. A.” at Mr. E, STAN- 
FORD'S, 55 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Oolonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem. 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY at the Colleze, 


ERMANY.—A GIRL of Good 
Family, age 12-14, can be received into the 
FAMILY of a PRUSSIAN OFF ICER, to be brought 
up with the only Daughter, age 13. Pleasant villa on 
the Rhine. Great educational advantages. Moderate 
terms.—Reference kindly permitted to C. SIPMAN, 
Esq., Corporati on Oaks, Nottingham. 


BovrNEMOUTH.— MOIRA 


COLLEGE for LADIES 
INGHAM, and the 











Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is givento younger pupils. t 

RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PrincipaL—Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. Oxford. 
Vice-PrincipaLt—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. Cambridge. 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED by :—The Principal, 

. i" Allum, Fsq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, 


The College has a Junior Department and House 
for Boys under 13, in charge of D. C. Wickham, Esq., 
M.A, 


New Buildings, including boarding-houses upon the 
most improved princip'es, are being added. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNES. 
DAY, May 6th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Seeretary. 


RINITY COLLEG K, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life, Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. 


For ~__—a, prospectus, &c, apply to the 
WARDEN seital 


7a HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sit’es during the last seven years :— 

1877, Mental and Moral Scieuce (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimontal Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal, 
1878. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
1879. Moral Sciences T'ripos, Camb. 
*ixperimental Physics (with B.Sc. 
Lond, ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripos, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond, 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic 1] Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb, 
Classical Trip.s, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the c andidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


b baalialadal#E LL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For fOURG In &e., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. _ YOUNG, yf MLA. 


AN SDOWNE HOUS SE, ~ Redlands, 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. 
PrincrPaL.—Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Higher Hon. Cert., Ist Class). 

Efficient Resident Teachers mer! London Professo¥S 
assist in a thorough Modern Education, without 
overpressure. The large house and garden and 
the healthiness of the locality afford exceptional 
advantages, 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesday in May. “An additional 
Scholarship of £40 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junior ‘Scholar ship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian —Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham, 








degree), 














COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 

World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 

The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 

made as at 31st December, 1886. 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C, 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Sprectan Apvyantaces obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent, under the usual rates, so thata Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only, 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisibie among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whvse early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (abovea Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact’ng so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two-Offices (both older) have as large a Fund. 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, —— WATSON, Manag: 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1 1884, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONI2ZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 2s “a ams eviainatie everywhere, 








4 A RR M PW AP a Geos. UNION 
Mr. ROBERT E. TURNBULU, Upton Park, BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


Nuneaton, is prepared to RECEIVE Farm Papils to 
board with his family. Terms £150 a year. A 
Report of Mr, Turnbull’s Dairy Farms, which took 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 133 


the first prize in the Yorkshire Competition in_ 1883, Paid-np Capital ... .. 1.5 
may be seen in Volume XIX. of the * Royal Res wed Fund Ne a ato 


Agricultural Socicty’s Journal,” 
ees COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LDENHAMGRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY ith 
and 6th for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the average value of £30 for three years, 
open to boys under 15, 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, 
M. A. ” Head Master. 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

os APHIC REMITTANCES are 
Colonie 

BIT Ls on the COLONIES are negotiated and sen 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
Which msy be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, amnnete London, E.C. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 








made to the 

















AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS , formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 





OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME | Capital Fully Subscribed _ .. tiie ++ £2,500, 000 
with great advantazes for the study of Modern Lan- | Life Fund in Special Trust for Life mS 
Policyholders about 875,000 


guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum, References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and to the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 


EWNHAM COLLEGE. — The | 
COUNCIL offer for Competition in the Cam- | 
bridge Higher Local Examination in June, 1885, 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £59, tenable for two 
years, or, under certain conditions, for three years, 
and given respectively by Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, 
and by the Companies of the Clothworkers, the 
Drapers, and the Goldsmiths, Also one or more 
Scholarships of £35 for one year.—Information as to 
the conditions on which the Scholarshi:s are awarded, 
will be given by Miss HELEN GLADSTONE, Newn- 
ham College. 
HG@NIX FIRE 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Ligktning 
effected in all parts of the World. | 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
a ity. 1 
WILLIAM C. Ee t Joint | 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, §$ Secretaries, 


Toran Investep Funps Upw ARDS OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


hae 000 ACOIDENTS 
WHICH 
TWoO MILL LIONS 
HAVE BFEN PAID AS 
aaitianda <a 


PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 
GL CORN HILL. 











RAILWAY 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





; = { Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
OFFICE, Lombard Premium Income, £235,000, 

| CHAIRMAN .. HARVIE M, FanquHar, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 

West-Exp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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{CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow 
Alderney Edge, near Manchester. A boys 


Gierafog-school has been conducted there many 
ears uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pupils,— 


Xorly, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 
HEAL AND_ SON. 
BEDSTEADS 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 64, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 





DING. ) z 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s, A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3{t., 28s: 4ft, 6in., 
40s, THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
203; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. : 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Healtn Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 383, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL. TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE,. Old Patterns, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 _ to, 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


of all 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 

ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Bike ssck BAN K— 
Southampton. Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. _No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills.of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


THE MaupI and Britisu Inpia._ By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. 

THE ORGANISATION Or Democracy. By Goldwin 

By Blanche Leppington. 


mith. 
AMIEL's JOURNAL, 
THE SHIPPING COMMISSION VIEWED FROM 
. ForEcASTLE, By W. Clark Russell. 
GeorGE Exior. By Richard H. Hutton. 
ProressoR DrumMonpn’s New SCIENTIFIC GOSPEL. 
By R. A. Watson. 
Native FartHs In THE HIMALAYAn. 
Oldham, 
Tre SUFFRAGE FOR WomMEN, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
I, History oF KeLic10n, By Principal Fair- 
airn. 
II. Biotogy. By W. H. Dallinger, F.R.S. 
III. Genera LEERATURE. 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





THE 


By Charles F. 
By Emily Pfeiffer. 





Just out, in 1 vol. large post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi.-632, 
price 12; 6d; or bound in 2 parts, cloth, price 13s. 
HE LIFE and MARTYRDOM of 
SAINT THOMAS BECKET. By Father 
JouN Morris, 8.J. Second and Enlarged Edition. 
London: Burns and Oates, 28 Orchard Street, 
W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ee CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS. 


Chairman—Mr, ALBERT GREY, M.P. 





This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 

Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 
GOLD MEDAL: 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


ig CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 





FRY’S| 





j PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA! Le COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W, W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
} TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
verts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
23 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Danegrovus CuEst CoMPLAINTS.— 

The enumeration of these diseases is scarcely neces- 
sary, as, unfortunately, the inhabitants of these 
islands know them to their cost. Coughs, colds, 
influenza, bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation 
of the lungs, and even consumption, in its early 
stages, are best treated by rubbing Holloway’s Oint- 
ment upon the chest and between the shoulders. It 
penetrates internally, checks the cold shiverings, 
relieves the over-gorged lungs, gradually removes the 


highly dangerous. In treating this class of diseases, 
Holloway’s Pills should always be taken while using 





his Ointment; they purify the blood, promote 
perspiration, and allay dangerous irritations. 





oppression from the chest, and restores the obstructed | 
respiration, hitherto so fearfully distressing and so | 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MARCH, 1885, 2s 6d. 
THE UNITY or THE Empire. 
(1.) By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
(2.) By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Tue VOLUNTEERS IN TIME OF NEED, 
Sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B. 
EGypTaND THE Soupan. By Sir William H. Gregory. 
Ture HicuHianp Crorters, By the Right Hon. Lord 
Napier and Kttrick. 
Groree Exior’s “ Lire,” 
Acton. 
Tue Eton Turorrar System. By the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Darnley. 
By R. Balmer. 


WHISPERING MACHINES. 
THE PoriticaL SrrvaTion or Evrorr. By the 
sé Nobili-Vitetleschi, Senator of Italy. 


Marcl 
THe Actor’s Cattine. By Hamilton Aidé. 


By Lieut.-Gen. 


By the Right Hon. Lord 





Fintanp, A Rising Nationatiry. By Prince 
Kropotkin. 

TURKEY AND ENGLAND. By Hobart Pasha. 

A Few mone Worps on IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 


By the Right Hon. W. EK. Forster, M.P. 
London: Kegan Pau, TrencH, and Co. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
MARCH, 1835, No. DCCCXXXIII. Price 23 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
Our Eerprian ATROCITIES. 
Puan Frances Mowsray.—Conclusion. 
A Russtan PHILOSOPHER ON ENGLISH PoLiTics. 
THe Waters Or Hercutes.—Part VIII. 
Tur HERO OF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES, 
ENGLAND: UNDER 
ADMINISTR 
GRANVILL 





THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
N OF Mr. Gtapstone, Lorp 
» Lorp Derby. By Charles Mackay. 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN AND THE Riguts OF PROPERTY. 






WittiaAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
Price.1s, Monthly, post free. 
—=* EXPOSITOR 
for MARCH contains :— 


THE BetteER RESURRECTION. By John Ker, D.D. 
Canon Moziry. By Geo. Augustus Simcox, M.A. 
Tue Boox or DANIEL IN THE Ligutr OF RECENT 
RESEARCH AND Discovery. By Professor J. M. 
Fuller, M.A. 
ad Vapmmaaia Beverace. By W. H. Simcox, 
A. 

Tue Aim, Importance, DIFFICULTIES, AND BEsT 
Metuop or Systematic THEoLoay. By Joseph 
Agar Beet. 

TuHE EPISTLE TO THE CoLossiANs,—III. The Prayer. 
By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

Recent Ene.uish LITERATURE ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., 
Canon of Ely. 

Brevia. By Dr. Mareus Dods and the Editor. 

— HopbvER AND StTovuGguTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


PRIZE COMPETITION EACH MONTH. 
TORK and LEISURE. 
A Magazine devoted to the Interests of 


Vomen, 
Edited by ‘‘ L. M. H.” 
Monthly, price 3d; post free, 34d. 
The MARCH Number contains :— 
A New Proression FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 
A Favourep Sror.—I. 
Pian Livixe.—Aunt Tabby. 
Some Hryts ON TEACHING THE LITTLE ONES. 
Prize ComPETITIONS, &C. 
Also Full Reports and Correspondence on Social 
Subjects of the Day. 
Advertisements of Situations and Employments 
Vacant and Required. 
Hatcuanrns, 187 Piccadilly, London, 





LLUSTRATIONS of WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY: including Measured 


Drawings of Bay of Choir, South Transept, Cloister, 
Chapter-house Entrance, Henry VII.’s Tomb, &c.— 
See the BUILDER for this week (price 4d; by post, 
44d; Annual Sabseription, 193); also Lecture on 
Westminster Abbey by Mr. Waterhouse (Royal 
Academy)—Railway Rates—Mr. F. C. Penrose on 
Greek Architecture — Letter from Paris, &¢.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 

looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem- 

ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. < 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, Visit THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
Situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volume III., to complete the work, now ready. 


Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


First issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COM PANY. 


“Tt is for their revelation of, the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process.”"—Portjolio, April, 

One 

“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an ednea- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and sehool- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873. 
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MR MURRAY’S LIST. 


In March. Part I. Feap. 8vo. 


GLENAVERIL; 


Or the Metamorphoses: A Poem in Six Books. 
By the EARL of LYTTON. 
To be published Mozthly in Six Parts. 





Now ready. SECOND EDITION of the CROKER PAPERS. 

The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of the Right Hon. 
JOHN WILSON CROKER, cowprising Letters, Memoranda, and other 
Documerts relating to the chief Political and Social Events of the First Half 
of the Present Century. Edited by Louis J. Jennines, With Portrait. 3 
vols. 8vo, 45s. 

*,* Second Edition, revised, with an enlarged index and_a reprint of Mr. 

Croker’s Pamphlet on "es The Past and Present State of Ireland,” first published 

in 1808. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis de Nadaillac. 


Translated by N. D’Anvers, Author of the “‘ Elementary History of Art,” 
&e. With Illustrations. 8y 0, 16s. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and PAPERS of Sir 
JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., Under-Secrgtary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1789-95. With Notices of his Li fe, Edited by James Hutton, Author 
of * James and Philip Van Arteveld.”’ 8vo, 15s. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of Claude and 


Salvator. By Jostan Givpert, Author of ‘‘ Cadore; or, Titian’s Country,” 
&e. With 141 Il'ustrations, medium 8yo, 30s. 


The WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN; with a Description 
ef the Ronte from Wady Halfah to Dongola and Berber. By F. JAMES, 
F.R.G.S. A New and Cheaper Edition. With a Prefatory Soa on the 
Political State of Khartoum and the Sondan by Sir SamveL Baker. With 
Map and 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN; Travels of a Lady in 
the Interior of Japan, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the 
Shrines of Nikko and Isé._ By ISABELLA Brrp, Author of ‘A Lady’s Life in 
the Rocky Mountains,”’ “‘ The Sandwich Islands.’”” New and Popular Edition, 
with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (A.D. 1008—1614).. By Puirip 
Suirn, B.A. With I!lustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Part I., A.D. 30-1003. With Illustrations. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 

PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY LIFE of GENERAL 
Sir GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himsreir. Edited by his Son, 
General Wm. C. E. Napier. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

The PERSONAL ADVENTURES and EXPERIENCES of 
a MAGISTRATE DURING the RISE, PROGRESS, and SUPPRESSION 
of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Mark THORNHILL. With Frontispiece and 
Plan. Crown 8vo, 12s, 7 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Will be ready next week, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s 6. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of ‘f Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 


“Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY- DAY REFERENCE. 


Crown folio, half-bound Morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s, 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of 


the WORLD. A Comprehensive Series of Maps illustrating General and 

Commercial Geography. New and Enlarged Edition, with many additional 

Maps, and a New Index of 40,000 Names. By JouHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“It is really a most valuable work.”’—Wes!minster Review, 

“ We have tested both Maps and Index in many ways, and have not been able 
to find a single error, and we can therefore pronounce the. Atlas very good, while 
it is certainly anything but dear.’’—Standard, 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


London : 

All the Best New Books in every depart- 

-ment of Literature are in Circulation at 

MUDIE’S SELECY LIBRARY. Sub- 

scription, One Guinea per annum. Revised 

Lists of the Principal Books lately added 

, to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 

Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 

| reduced prices, ave now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage fice on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ANTED, RESIDENT TUTOR in the COUNTRY, to 

PREPARE a BACKWARD YOUNG MAN for ARMY EXAMINA. 

TIONS. Must be middle-aged and experienced inteaching. Subjects required :— 

Mathematics, French, G ography, and all other necessary branches of instruction. 

Undeniable references required, but no originals sent.—Address, stating terms 

and qualifications, to “ iA N,,” DAY’S Library, 16° Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 


MUDIE'S 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 

















The SPECTATOR can be had on m Sunday - mornings at Mr. i K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 








UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 


April 29th next, the Senate will proceed to Elect 
following y tan eller — 


Examinerships. 


Examiners in the 


Salaries, Present Examiner 
on n aminers, 
Arts AND ScrIpnce. £ 
L. Schmitz, E 
250 F.RS.E. | oe ee Se 
Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LL.D., M A, 
eg § Henry Grail, Esq., LL.D. Be 
100) Prof. J. W. Hales MLA. ‘a 
100 § Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., B.A. 
__ Laneeee. 
5 § Rev. C. Schoell, Ph.D. 
°? Vacant. 


Two in Classics 


Two in the English Language, ) 
Literature, and History .S 

Two in the French Language and } d 
Literature . 

Two in the German ‘Language and ) 
Literature . 5 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of a) 
New Testament, the Evidences c 
of the Christian Religion, and | 
Scripture History a BP 


Two in Mental and Moral 8 


9§ R. L. Bensly, Esq., M.A. 
(Rey. Prof. Leathes, D.D., M.A. 


ou 


Science 120 $ Prof, G. Croom Saeons, M.A. 
as 


¢ James Ward, E Tsq. 
39 6 IN, Keynes, Esq., M.A., B.Se, 
¢ Prof. Bonamy Pi ice, LL. D., M, A, 
200 § Prof. A. G. Greenhill, M.A. 
¢ Vacant. 
120 § Prof. G. Carey Foster, B.A., F. RS 
PE thes a on Reinold, M.A., B. R.S 
9 Pro Imerson Reynolds, LS F 
200) Prof, T. E. Thorpe, Ph. D., ‘ wee B i 
100} i _ of. Bayley Balfour, M.D. ,D. Se., F.R.S. 


Two in Political Economy 


Two in Mathematics and Natural 2 
Philosophy... - we 


Two in Experimental Philosophy 
Two in Chemistry . 
‘Iwo in Botany wna Vege table ’) 


Physiology... i acant. 
Two in C peasueeties Anatomy and) ae Ms rof. KE. Ray Lankester, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Zoology Be ¢ Prof. A. Macalister, M. D., M.A., PRS 


Two in Geology ~ Pa saicteless 75 ; Fomes” G. Bonney, D.Se., FR. 
Laws. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 
and International Law.. 

Two in Equity and Real Property } 


100 £ Prof. E. C. Clark, LL.D., M.A. 
¢ Vacant 


50 § Perey W. Bunting, Esq., M.A. 


Law.. UA. S. Eddis, Esq., M. A., Q.C. 
Two in Common Law ‘and Law and) 50 § James Anstie, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 
Principles of Evidence ... CF. A. Philbrick, Esq., B.A 10: C. 


a5 § Oscar Browning, Esq., M. A. 


Two in Constitutional sata of} 
ay ¢ Prof. A. V. Dicey, M.A. 


England ... aes 


MEDICINE 

ve shat mee ( W. H. Broadbent, Esq., M.D, 

Twoin Medicine ... 150. Ww: Miller Ora, Esq. ai D. 

150 § Sir William MacCormac, M.Ch., M.A. 
¢ Vacant. 


Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D., C.M., 
x F.R.S.E. 


H. G. Howse, Esq., M.S., M.B. 
109 § Prof. A. Gam ee, M.D., F.R.S. 
¢ Prof. Gerald *, Yeo, M. D. 

5 § John Williams, Esq., M.D. 


Two in Surgery 
Two in Anatomy 


Two in Physivlogy ... 


Two in Obstetric Medicine 


° 2 Vacant. 
Two in Materia Medica and) 75 T. pat. Saas Esq., M.D., C.M., 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry : Vacs — . 


50 (A.J. Pepper, Esq., M.S, M. B, 

¢ Prof. G. V. Poore, M.D., B.S 

The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 


Two in Forensic Medicine 


Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 3lst. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members, 


University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W., 
arch 3rd, 1885, 


3y order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Regis “tray. 








| ne the INDIANS S—and ENGLAND.— 
By WILLIAM DIGBY, C.1 


The Right Hon. JoHN Bricur, M.P, (at St. or Hall, on February 25th), 
said :— Lord Ripon has referred to a work published recently on India by the 
Secretary of the National Liberal Club. I have read that book with great care 
and great interest. It affords matter for serious thought, and no person who has 
the smallest i; terest in India but can be be nefited by reading Sal 

Price 5s. 


81 Carter Lane, E.C., and all Booksellers. 


[ ?p STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 103, on application to the SECRETAR 
Centiral Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westmin-te r, to whom Subscriptions : 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVE uti and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


for al 


Ta.sor Bros., 











RerAvine CASES for jn “SPEC TATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. ; 
for BIN DIN G. 


eee 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Price 2s 6d each, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








Yearly, Half- — Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom .. 8 6.....014 $.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any “Of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany Lt 6... £015 3....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... 112 6..... .OI6 3...... 08 2 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
WD i acacoskasnehis tnnsrisoa sietnaaacenne £10 10 0; Narrow Column......scseeeees £310 0 
Half-Page tea Half-Column ... 115 0 





Quarter-Page Quarter-Column... 017 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months, 





Omesaremi oe a | 


all ae 
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I NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF MAN,—The Rev. EDWARD 
' WHITE contributes to the Symposium on the “ FOUNDATIONS of the 
BELIEF in the IMMORTALITY of MAN,” in the March Number of the 


HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 
—_———— 


-SERVING is the subject of a Paper by the Rev. 
CHRIST: ar D.D., in the HOMILETIC MAGAZINE for March, 


——_@——__ 
Now ready; price 1s. 


r M Z| iy ov 
THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE 
For MARCH, 1885. Contents: 

iste! ving, by Rev. E. Bersier.—Witnesses to God, by Rev. J. Radford 
ee st A.’ Confidence in Prospect of Death.—The Two Fears.—Withont 
Doubt.—Not Far from the Kingdom,—The Burial of Christ.—The Alabaster Box. 
—The Three Crosses on Golgotha, by Rov. Dr. Von Kapff.—Omri: Cumulative 
Sin, by Rev. Fredk. Hastings.—A Clerical Symposium : The Foundations of the 
Belief in the Immortality of Man, by Rev. Edward White.—The Doctrine of 
Christian Assurance, by Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A.—Baptised for the Dead, by Rev. 
R. Balgarnie, D.D.—The Analogy of the Faith, by Rev. J. Macrae Simeock.— 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A.—Handfuls from Harvest- 
fields. —Ornan’s Threshing-flovr.—To-day’s Daniel.—A President's Testimony to 
Christ.—Reviews. 

“JIS SALVATION POSSIBLE AFTER DEATH?” will be the subject of a 
Symposium to be commenced in the April Number of the HOMILETIC MAGA- 
ZINE, to which the Rev. Dr. Littledale, the Rev. Prebendary Stanley Leathes, 
Rabbi Singer, and others have promised to contribute. 





The Rev. Dr. MACDUFF’S NEW BOOK. 


COMMUNION MEMORIES. ‘The Record 


of some Sacramental Sundays, with Meditations, Addresses, and Prayers 
suited for the Lord’s Table, including an Introduction and Historical 
Appendix. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D., Author of “Morning and Night 
Watches.’ With Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 6s. 








BEHIND the CLOUD, and other Lessons 


from Life. In which the ‘‘ Natural” is used to illustrate the “‘ Spiritual.” 
By E. C., Author of ‘‘ Lord, I Hear of Showers of Blessing,’’ ‘“‘ Among the 
Brambles,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


HIS PERSONAL PRESENCE; or, the 
Secret of a Bright and Fragrunt Life. By the Rev. T. W. Tuomas, B.A,, 
Curate of St. Giles’s, Norwich. With Introduction by H. F. Bowker, Esq. 
Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A TRANSLATION of the OLD 


TESTAMENT from the ORIGINAL HEBREW, By H. Spurrett. Demy 


ro, 10s 6d, 








1 + . 7 TE 
The TEACHING of the TWELVE 
APOSTLES: a Page of First-Century Christian Life. With Translation, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Canon Spencer, M.A‘, Vicar of St. Pancras. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 
“We predict for this book unqualified success,”’—Record. 


MODERN ATHEISM; or, the Heavenly 


Father. By M. Ernest Navitie. Translated by the Rey. Henry Downton. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A work of power, perspicuity, and much brightness...... These lectures are of 
great force, will bear cluse investigation, and are very taking in their style.’”— 
Church Bells, 


“_ ») VO M .. 
ALIKE and PERFECT; or, God’s 
Reveletions. By the Rev. C. A. Wittt1ams, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
“The central truth of the harmony that exists between God’s works in Creation 
aad in the region of His Word and in Providence is one of great importance from 
an evidential point of view, and it is here bronght with mnch clearness and force.” 
—Congregationalist. 














Three 


The BOOK of DANIEL; or, the Second 


Volume of Prophecy. Tran-lated and Expounded, with a Preliminary 
Sketch of Anteecdent Prophesy, by the Rev. Professor Murpny, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3:. 


CHARACTERISTICS of CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. Professor Stantey LeatuEs, D.D., Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RELATIONS of CHRISTIANITY to 


CIVIL SOCIETY. By Samvet Smitn Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Michigan. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 








: 1 any ony . ’ q 
ABIDE in CHRIST. Thoughts on the Blessed 
Life of Fellowship with the Son of God. By the Rev, A. Murray, 28th 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“A series of pious discourses which develop various parts of a very lovely 
subject. And they are very meritorious too. An unmistakeable tone of iove and 
sincerity rings through them, and preserves them from unreality, even when they 
are most warm and impassioned. It is a pleasing and useful book of devotional 
reading.”—Literury Churchman. 


LIKE CHRIST. Thoughts on the Blessed 


Life of Conformity to the Son of God. A Sequel to “ Abide in Christ.” By 
the Rey. A, Murray. 13th Thousand, Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 

“The meditations form a complete course for a month, We are struck by their 
sober, thoughtful, spiritual tone, as well as by the simplicity and purity of the 
language in which they are expressed...... It must tend to the deepening of the 
spiritual life.’’—London Quarterly Review. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


MARCH. Edited by T. H. S, ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS. 

THE Comine Lanp Bitt. By C. A. Fyffe. 
Rapicat Treorists oN Lanp. By the Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
GEORGE Exrot’s Lire. By Frederic Harrison. 
ORGANIC Nature’s Rippie. By St. George Mivart. 
THe PROBLEM OF EMPIRE :— 

1, ImpeRIAL Feperation. By J. A. Farrer. 

2. THe Feperation Leacvr. By Arthur Mills. 
Squires, Spires, AND Mires. By the Rev. W. Bury. 
ENGLAND’s PLACE tn INDIA:— 

1, AN INDIAN THERsITES. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1. 

2. Ipeas anouT Inp1a. V.—THE Future or SELF-GoveERNMENT. By 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

Tasso. By H. Schittz Wilson. 
THE Bank OF ENGLAND. By Henry May. 
HomE anD ForeEIGN AFFAIRS, 


{ 
oP Os. =. 
3y W. BROMLEY DEVONPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING, DEER-STALKING, 
With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen, Henry Hope 
SREALOCKE, C.B. 
In a handsome crown 4to volume, 21s. 
NOTICE.—The first supply being exhausted, a New Edition will be ready next 
week, 
*,* A few copies of a Large-Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-page 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Crealocke, 
Forming a handsome Volume in demy 4to. Will be ready abont March 20th. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PHANICIA, CYPRUS, AND ASIA MINOR. 
By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 

Translated from the French by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 


Containing about 590 Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s. 
{ This day, 


{ry Ipc T < THQ 
WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
By A. B. ELLIS, Major lst West India Regiment, Author of ‘* The Land of 
Fetish.” Demy 8vo, 14s. 

** Major Ellis has probably seen as much of the West African coast and the 
adjacent islands as any man living. Many others may know more of particular 
settlements, but in his previous writings and in the present work he has shown 
a wide acquaintance, not only with the localities described, but with the manner 
and customs of the miscellaneous races that inhabit those far-off and (happily in 
some respects) unfamiliar regions of the world.”—Morning Post. 


SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS. 
By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


* - P a - 
POLAND: an Historical Sketch. 
By Field-Marshal COUNT VON MOLTKE. 
An Anthorised Translation, with a Biographical Notice. By E,S. BUCHHEIM. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“This treatise certainly shows the author to possess the qualities of a clear- 
headed, careful, and sagacions writer of history.’’—Sa‘turday Review, 


YT ’ vrn ¥ Y WE TY 
ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN 
ry TONTIr 
THOUGHT. 
By W.S. LILLY. 
A New and Revised Edition, 12s. [Now veady. 
“‘An interesting and suggestive book, well-written, bearing everywhere the 
marks of careful and extensive reading, full of apt quotations, clever and often 
brilliant criticisms......Many fine spiritual and philosophical qualities are apparent 
in this work.’”’-—Academy, 


17a. T e boy ) > stu 2011914 2 
ENGLAND: Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 

A New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. 
**As a picture of contemporary England, urban and rural, Mr. Escott’s volume 
will always be of considerable value, and to the historian of the future it will bea 
welcome and reliable helpmate.’”’—Morning Post, Feb. 13th. 


NEW NOVELS. 


by GEORGE MEREDITH. : 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
ty GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Considerably enlarged from the Fortnightly Review. 
3 vols, 








By HAWLEY SMART. 
TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols, [ This day. 
By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 
By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, 
Author of “The Right Sort.” 3 vols. crown Syo. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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GENERAL GORDON’S MAP OF THE 


SUAKIN-BERBER ROUTE. 


A Facsimile of a Map drawn by General C. G. GORDON, R.E.,at Khartum, March 17th, 1874, of his ronte 
from Suakin to Berber and-Khartum, on the scale of twenty-one miles toaninch. Reproduced and published 
as a memento, February 17th, 1835. 


Printed in colours, price 1s 61, in flat sheet; 23 post free, packed on a roller. 


*,* Complete list of Soudan War Maps on application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicEe-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TrusTEES.—LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

Committer.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., F. W. Burton, Ezq., Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, J. C. 
Conybeare; Esq., H. R. Droop, Esq., Rev. E. E. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, 
Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F, Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, @. R. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 
and Leslie Stephen, Esq. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s; to Members, 

2s. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I S f certai 
dealers making anne a “ot “aon EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





THE 








that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 
**The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.’’—Dr. McVEAGH. 
Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 68, 8s, and 15s, 
Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 23 64, 5s, 10s, and 18s. Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 


VORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 


And obtainable Everywhere. N.B.—To bring this remedy within the reach of all, the size of the Packets 
of Cigars and Cigarettes has been considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S Lisp 
NEW noone. OOK SHEL ABIES AND 
MAJOR FRANK: 

A vol., 63, post free. . oe Novel, 


The POISON TREE: an Indian Novel, 


1 vol., 6s, post free, 
CHARLES DICKE 
HIM. By Gro. oe * = KNEW 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life ang 


Adventures. 63, post free. 


The CHANCELLOR of the TYROL. 


an Historical Novel. 2 vols, 


ICHABOD: a Portrait. 


Tuomas. 2 vols. 


TARANTELLA : 


MATHILDE BLIND. 


By Bertha 


a Romance. By 


2 vols. 
T FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT Abt, LIBRARIES, 
LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary 


Crcit Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By 


Ricuarp Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By 


JAMESGRANT. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH he was a LORD. 


By Mrs. Forrester. Second Edition. 3 vols, 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady 


Hope, Author of * Estella,”’ &ce. 3 vols. 
[Next weel:, 


DONOVAN: a Modern English- 
man. By Epna Lyatt. 1 vol., 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Just ready. Price 4d. 
‘ THE 
FUTURE OF MARRIAGE, 
BY A 
RESPECTABLE WOMAN. 


Mopern Press, 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. A 
YLLARD’S WEIRD. The New 
Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” ** Ishmael,”’ &c. 
London: J. and R, Maxwett, Shoe Lane, and 
all Libraries. 





Now ready, 55th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to 
KNOWLEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original 
Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time. 
London: Simpxin, Marswaut, and Co. 





In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price 2s 64; by post, 2s 9d. 
IDGWAY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
MANUAL for 1885, containing the last, as 
well as the present, House of Commons, and the 
Principal LAWS regulating PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS, &e. 
W. Rrpeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


New Edition, price 1s ; by post, 1s ld. 
OMAN SUFFRAGE: Reasons for 
Opposing it. By Vice-Admiral Maxse. 
London : WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly. 


Miss COBBE’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
FAITHLESS WORLD. By 
Frances Powsr Copper. Reprinted by 
permission from the Contemporary Review, With 
Additions and a Preface, 
Wittiams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE FINE ARTS and ARTS of 
DESIGN: their Origin, Nature, and Influence. 
With an Essay on Recreation, Ancient and Modern, 
Public and Private. By Wituram T. Ross. 2 
“*Tn aseries of essays on ‘ The Fine Arts, Recreation, 
&e.,’ which, for chastened dignity of style, remind us 
of Sir A. Helps, he discusses the bearing of music, 
architecture, &c., on national character......His remark 
that architecture is to building what literature is to 
language, is one of the many golden grains which 
prove that there must have been go seed in the 
shepherd-lad a —— Serena in such & 
leasing and helpful way.”—Graphic. 
— Gaagee: vues MACLEHOSE and Sons. 











London: MacmiLuan and Co. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “POLICY and PASSION,” 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


AFFINITIES. 
By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, 


“This is the most brilliant book of th's season and 
of many seasons. It contains the most accnrate, the 
+ best drawn, the most vivid and sparkling description 
of the society of the day which has appeared since 
Disraeli wrote ‘Coningsby.’ The characters and the 
situations are so real that the reader finds himself one 
of the throng, sympathising with its joys and sorrows, 
joining mentally in its conversations, and impatiently 
anxious to keep the appointments which always loom 
in the future. The characters are those one knows ; 
they fit exactly into the scene; they are living men 
and women. The scenes described are those which 
happen daily before our own eyes. The conversations 
—would that there were more of them in the world— 
are vivid, sparkling, brilliant, yet natural. The 
authoress is ab!e to give a picture of the society of 
London of the present cay, which, for its vivid realism, 
is unsurptssed and uusurpassable. We have never 
read a book whch more completely sustains 
throughout the interest which is awakened in the 
very first chapter.”—Army and Navy Magazine, 


By the Author of “ East Lynne,” Sc. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third 


Series. By Mrs. Henry Woop Author of “The 
Channings,” &e. 

“The peculiar and unfailing charm of Mrs, Wood’s 
style has rarely becn more appwrent than in this 
succession of chronicles, partly cf rustic life, some 
relating the fortunes of persons in a higher class, but 
all remarkable for an easy simplicity of tone, true to 
nature.”—Movrning Post. 





By the Author of “ The House on the Marsh.’’ 


en? ? 

A DOG with a BAD NAME. 
By Frorencrn Warpen, Author of “ At the 
World’s Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 

“If people want to be kept awake during the 
earlier part of an evening, it would be difficult to find 
amore exciting novel, or one better adapted to such 
a purpose, than th which is here presented to us, 
which we can hearti'y recommend to the attention of 
all students of contemporary fiction.’—John Bull, 









By the Author of “ Contradictions,” Sc. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Frances Mary Prarp, Author of “The Rose 
Garden,” &e. 2 vols. 

“We may say at once, without hesitation, that 
*Near Neighbours’ is an excellent novel, It isa 
story of modern life in the Netherlands, and it re- 
minds one of a galle:y of Dutch pictures, without 
their coarseness. There is a minuteness of touch 
which reminds one of Mieris; there are atmospheric 
effects not unlike those of Cuyp; there are moonlight 
scenes which recall the work of Artus Van Der Neer ; 
and there are roads and avenues that please us almost 
as much as those of Hobbema,”—Saturday Review, 


Just ready, in 2 vols. crown S8vo. 
THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES READE, 


ENTITLED, 


A Perilous Secret. 


NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6:. 





as 
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SUSAN DRUMMOND. By 


Mrs, J. If. Rrppert, Author of ‘* Mitre Court,” 
&. New and Cheaper Edition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








Bick RS and SON, the originator of 
: the System of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all 
NEW BOOKS in General Literature at a reduct‘on of 
= . the 1s, and Law and Medical at 2d in the 1s, for 
cash, 

A Choice Sclection of Standard Works in calf and 
morocco binding, suitable for the Library or for pre- 
sentation, also for School and College Prizes, always 
on hand. Orders by post carefully and promptly 
executed. Catalogues post free. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 











This day is published, 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST OF IRELAND, 
1884. 


REPRINTED FROM THE TIMES. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
Author of “ Letters from the West Highlands,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS? PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


As Related in Her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. 


With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 3% vols, post 8vo, 42s, 


Next week will be published. 
The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. Edited by 
ady Betiarrs. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, L5s, 


To be Issued in Monthly Volumes, crown Svo, 5s each, 
A New and Uniform Edition of 


The NOVELS of L. B. WALFORD. 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, 


[Ready this day, 


PAULINE. DICK NETHERBY., 
COUSINS. The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


This day is published. 


CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the NEW ? 


Or, the Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. Grorce Matueson, D.D, 
Innelian. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


The GERMANS. 


By the Rey. Father Drpon, of the Order of Preaching Friars, Translated into English by RarwaEn 
Lepos pF BEaurort. Crown 870, 7s 6d. : 
* As a careful study of the real source of German greatness, her school and university life, there is much 
in this little book to interest the reader.’’—Literary World, 


MADAGAS C A R: 


Its History and People. By the Rev. Henry W. Lirrie, Some Years Missionary in East 
Madagascar. Post 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 

“The Hova empire is still so unknown a land to most Europeans, in spite of the strennous efforts of the 
French to rouse our practical interest in its geography and history, that we are truly grateful to Mr. Little 
for his pleasant, exhaustive, and scholarly book.’’—Pull Ma!l Gazette. 

‘For a pleasant and straightforward account of this island, of its tribes, manners, customs, rites, and 
ceremonies, physical features and history, set forth in the best style of a special correspondent of some good 
journal, the reader cannot do better than consult this volumée......Chiefly, however, for its reliable informa. 
tion and picturesque details of the natives in their primitive condition wiil this book be valucd.”—Literary 


World. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UNSEEN : 


The OPEN DOOR—OLD LADY MARY. Crown 8yo, cloth, 23 6d. 

«Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen’ is in its way a remarkable volume, and for the beauty of 
writing and earnestness of soul which distinguish it throughout, it cannot fail to receive the attention it so 
rightly deserves.’"’-—Morning Advertiser. 

“*The Open Door’ seems to us nearly 2 model for all tales of the kind, with its mingled realism and 
idealism, its fidelity to human nature, and its true poetry, its perfect simplicity, and its wild and eerie 
supernaturalism...... A marvellously beautiful and eerie story.”,—Spectator. 

*** Old Lady Mary ’ is one of those cunning mixtures of the natural and the supernatural of which Mrs, 
Oliphant has the secret.”—Tllustrated London News. 

“In the range of such literature there is, perhaps, no more thrilling story than that of ‘The Open Door,’ 
It is in the highest degree dramatic,’’—Scotsman. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HON- 


DURAS. By Marta Sottera. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“The lady who took this ride undoubtedly did a very spirited thing, and no less spirited is the account 
she gives of it..... The story of the ride is well told; the muleteers and mules become our personal friends ; 
the queer out-of-the-way people at the halting-places, the wild scenery, the too solitary days, and the not 
sufficiently solitary nights, are all in turn put vividly before us.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Miss BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon Lee, Author 


of ‘*Euphorion,” ** Belcaro,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“The first thing that impresses the reader is its extreme freshness. The plot is altogether original : the 
characters we have perhaps met in the flesh but never before in fiction, and the ideas im it are just those 
which in one form or another are now filling the most active minds of the day. Books like this are pleasant 
to read.”’—Times, 

“* Miss Brown’ is not only a vivid picture of human life, but also both a severe satire and a tragedy...... 
These difficult themes are treated with great brilliance and originality, and with a literary and imaginative 
force which demand recognition.’’"—Academy. 

** Miss Brown’ is a very remarkable and original book, in which a powerful conception is wrought out 
with unfailing force, consistency, and artistic perception.” —Scotsman. 

“* The readers of Vernon Lee’s former books will be quite prepared for the ability shown in ‘ Miss Brown,” 
but they will hardly have expected her to write such a good novel.”’—Atheneun, 

“It wonld be unfair to say that this book is anything but clever, Clever it is to au extraordinary 
degree...... ‘Miss Brown’ is a superb creation.”’—Vanity Fair. 


Mr. MONTENELLO: a Romance of the Civil 


Service. By W. A. Baituie Hamitton, 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s Gd. 

His sketches of the General Inquiry Office are lively, and avoid altogether the dangerous rock of an 
apparent competition with or imitation of Mr. Anthony Trollope; his country scenes are good, his dialogue 
natural, and his whole book readable.”’—Saturday Review. 

Ts an unusually well-written society novel......Mr. Hamilton’s principal characters are well worked out, 
his style is easy and forcible, and his first book entitles him to cliim a place among the best novelists of the 
day.”—Morning Post. . : 

‘Tf not a masterpiece, it is a book which unites a good many attractions for different classes of readers.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NAN, and OTHER STORIES. ByL. B. Walford, 


Author of “ The Baby’s Grandmother,” ‘ Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s. 
“They show the ease and grace of her style, and have that pre-eminent quality of pleasantness which 
comes of cleverness which is never obtrusive, and art which has become second nature.’’—Atheneum. 
“The writer has produced nothing so flawlessly satisfying in conception and craftsmanship as the seven 
stories contained in these volumes.”’—Manchester Examiner, 
‘They are as cayefully finished as a miniature in ivory. Pleasant little idylls of loye and family life, 
they are not wantin ta oecasional touches of pathos.’”’—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. - 


MEM 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


OIRS. ce 


By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. ows 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. . 





NEW BOOK by Mr. WALTER PATER. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN : His Sensations 


and Ideas. By Water Pater, M.A., Feliow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
Author of “ The Renaissance Studies in Art and Poetry,” &c. 2 vols. Extra 
crown Svo, 2ls. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


Extra crown 8vo, 83 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN, 


AT the GATE of the CONVENT, and other 


Poems. By ALrrep Austin, Author of ‘ Soliloquies in Song,” “Savonarola,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 63. : 
A POEM by W. G. WILLS. 


MELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. Wills, 


Author of ‘* Charles I.,” ‘‘ Olivia,” &., writer of ‘‘Claudian.”” Crown 8yo, 93. 


OEDIPUS the KING. Translated from the 


Greek of Sophocles into English Verse by E. D. A. Morsneap, M.A., late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, Assistant-Master of Winchester College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, , 


The ZNEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English by J, W. Macgait, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 


8vo, 7s 6d. 
“* The bock appeals, above all, to people who are ignorant of Latin, and yet are 
eager to have a close knowledge of the author’s subst undi d by the in- 





evitable conceits, additions, and refinements of modern versifiers. § readers 
will _ from Mr. Mackail more than they will get from any other version to 


which we can direct them.”’—Saturday Review. 
The ODES of HORACE, STUDIES 


LITERARY and HISTORICAL in. By A, W. Verratt, Fellow of Trin. Coll, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 8s 6d, 

“There are many interesting points raised by Mr. Verrall...... Nor would a 
reviewer be justified in taking leave of the book without noticing the talent and 
ingenuity of its author, which renders his essays interesting and suggestive 
throughout.” Academy. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Helen Jackson. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
The Atlantic Monthly says of the author that she is ‘‘ a Murillo in literature,” 
and that “the story is one of the most artistic creations of American literature.” 


NEW BOOK by LADY BARKER. 


LETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, Author 


of ‘‘ Station Life in New Zealand,” “A Year’s Housekeeping in South Afr’ca,” 
&c. Crown &vo, 
“ Simple and ‘vivacious, the journal of travel contained in these letters will give 
its readers an excellent idea of Western Australia, and will contribute to awaken 
an interest in the fortunes of this fine colony.”—Morning Pos’. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By J. H. SportHovss, Author of ‘* John Inglesant.” Crown S8vo, 4s 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUMES, 


JILL. By E. A|BETHESDA. By 


Ditiwrn. BarBara Epon. 
MACMILLAN’S 2s NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


JANET’S HOME. By Annie Keary, Author 


of “ Castle Daly,” “ Clemency Franklyn,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 23. 
New and Popular Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


TELL ME aSTORY. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of “Carrots,’’ ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 188}, 


‘The RELATIONS between RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford i 
year 1884 on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bangin, aes 9 
R'ght Rev. Frepericx, Lorp BisHor-Exect or Loypoy, Second Edition, 


Svo, 83 6. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of 


RUGBY SCHOOL. 436d, SECOND SERIES, 63, THIRD SERIES, 6s, 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
(Revised after Official Returns) of 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For 
the Year 1885. Edited by J. Scorr Keiiie. Crown Svo, 103 64. 
** As indispensable as Bradshaw.’’—Ti mes, . 
* All the information tuat could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants; ° 
and pnblic speakers and writers relative to the Constitution and Government, thes 
Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the army and navy, the area 
and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every civilised country in 
the world is to be found readily accessible withiu the small limits of this admirable 
Year-Book.”—Standard, ‘ 


By the Late Right Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D., F.R, 


FREE- TRADE and PROTECTION. An 


Soute in‘o the Causes which have retarded the general adoption of Free. 
trade since its Introduction into England. By the Right Hoa. Henry 
Fawcett, LL.D., F.R.S. 8S xth Edition, crown 8vo. 33 64. 

“Space will not allow us to folloy Mr. Fawcett in his admirable chapters on 
‘Commercial Depression’ and ‘Commercial Treaties.” We commend them and 
the whole volume to the careful attention of all who are interested in the most 
pressing economic problems of the time.’”’—Spectator, 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 


Macrarane, M.D.Se., F.R S.E, Examiner in Mathemitics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW NOVEL by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE 
(Miss Thackeray), Author of ‘‘ The Village on the C.iif,” &., are published 
in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 305, for MARCH, price 1s, contains :~ 

Mrs Dymonp.—Chaps, 1-4. By Mrs.| ExperRInNCES OF A Day-Boy at a 

Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY, TaE SovrHERN VIEW OF THE ELECTION 
ORANGE-BLOSSOM: SONNET. OF CLEVELAND. 
IRRESPONSIBLE OPiNION. A Mitionarre’s Cousin Chaps. 7-9, 
BLACKSTONE. (Conclusion.) 
OLD MyTHOLOGY In New APPAREL. Review or THE MontH. 


(P#RINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES. 


An Iilustrated Article, entitled “ I.M.S.*‘ BACOHANTE’ 
at the ANTIPODES,”’ by PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE 
GEORGE of WALES. And also the Opening Part of a New 
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